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September, 1888. 


A Queen’s Adventure. 


By R. DAVEY. 


NE rainy evening, towards the close of April, 1791, a 

ponderous old travelling-coach, toiled wearily up the hill, 

the summit of which is crowned by the ancient town of Jougne, 

on the road between Lons-les-Saulniers et Besancon, the capital 
of the province of Franche-Comté. 

There were two women in the vehicle; one, tall, handsome, 
and exceedingly elegant, occupied the seat facing the horses ; the 
other, who sat opposite to her, was a young person of sprightly 
countenance, whose simple costume and deferential manner at 
once announced her to be either a waiting-maid or a “ dame de 
compagnie.” From time to time, one or other of the two travel- 
lers would thrust her head out of the carriage-window to urge on 
the postilion, or look back down the road, apparently to see 
whether any one were following. Notwithstanding the entreaties 
of the ladies, and his own best endeavours, Maitre Jacques, the 
postilion, failed miserably in his attempts to induce his two heavy 
Flemish horses even to get into a trot, let alone a gallop. The 
road was so bad, the rain so blinding, the ruts were so many, the 
mud was so deep, that the best the poor beasts could do, in 
response to their master’s oaths and loud cracks of the whip, was 
to give an occasional jerk forward or a stumble, and then resume 
their wonted funereal pace. 

“Heaven help us, Susanne! This dreadful journey will never 
end! We cannot possibly reach Besancon to-night,” observed 
the lady who sat with her face to the horses. “Mon Dieu! 
how I wish we were well over it and safe!” 
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“Madame is too nervous! That gentleman on horseback we 
have seen at the three last stations, and who has followed us, has 
frightened her. Believe me, I am sure he is no spy! he is too 
nice-looking for that. I am persuaded he is only instigated by 
madame’s charms, and has not recognized her. Oh! he is no 
more a ‘sans-culotte’ than I am!” 

“Tt matters very little what you think about him, I have my 
fears, and my reasons for having them. Put your head out once 
more, and see if he is still in sight.” 

Susanne did as she was bid, and presently shutting down the 
window as quickly as she could, to prevent the rain from pouring 
in, gave her mistress the reassuring news that not only had the 
obnoxious stranger disappeared, but also that the gates at Jougne 
were close at hand. 

“And, madame, through a break in the clouds, I saw the 
mountains of Switzerland ; so, you see, we are approaching the 
frontier.” 


“That is well; we will stop for supper here, at the “Lion d’Or,” 

and then hasten on to Besancon this very night,” said her mistress. 
"In a few moments more the carriage rumbled through the 
narrow streets of Jougne, and presently stopped under the “ Porte- 


Cochére” of the “Golden Lion.” 

“Will the ladies get down?” said the jolly innkeeper, as he 
stood with the half-opened carriage-door in one hand, and his cap 
in the other, bowing with extra civility to his two new guests, and 
delighted at the prospect of their being detained all night under 
his roof, for travellers had become very rare in these troubled 
times. “Will the ladies get down? Supper will be ready at a 
moment’s notice.” 

“Certainly ; we want it at once, and let it be a good substantial 
meal, for, I can assure you, we are really hungry,” answered the 
tall lady, as she jumped out ; and, turning to the postilion, inquired 
if it were possible to reach Besangon before midnight. 

“Perfectly impossible, madame; the roads are in a shocking 
state. We should only run the risk of a breakdown, half-way.” 

“And that would be intolerable. Allons! Susanne, get 
down, and bring in with you all the shawls, pillows, and rugs 
that you can find ; for since we must sleep here, we may as well 
make ourselves at home.” 

Susanne, loaded with rugs and satchels, followed her mistress 
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into the house ; and the two travellers, emerging from the shade 
of the hall, entered the brightly illuminated dining-room. 

A fire crackled cheerily on the hearth, and the large apartment, 
with its many little tables covered with snow-white cloths and 
shining glass, looked quite cosy. The ladies, taking off their wraps, 
seated themselves by the fire, and presently the landlady drew 
in front of them a table, on which she placed two steaming bowls 
of excellent broth. The bright light of the fire threw its cheerful 
glare on the countenance of the tall lady, and showed her to 
possess such rare and stately beauty, that the worthy lady, on 
returning to the kitchen, proclaimed to her satellites, that she had 
never before seen so queenly a personage. “C'est une véritable 
veine (She’s a perfect queen). I'll warrant she’s some fine Court 
marchioness on her way to the frontier,” said she ; “and, poor 
soul! I would be the last to prevent her flight !” 

Indeed, the lady justified these encomiums. Her figure was 
graceful and commanding, her features were regular, her eyes bright 
and vivacious. Her hair, in which still lingered traces of powder, 
was drawn up high over her ample forehead, whilst one heavy 
curl hung down on her shoulder. Her complexion was singularly 
brilliant, and varying constantly on the least emotion, gave the lie 
to those of her enemies whe declared she used paint. The only 
fault that could be found with this otherwise perfect face was 
that the lower lip, slightly too thick, protruded a little beyond the 
upper one, as is frequently observed in the portraits of the 
Sovereigns of the house of Austria. Her costume was simple, 
consisting of a grey petticoat, and flowered chintz overskirt, made 
in the fashion once so popular, and styled “ Dolly Varden.” Her 
attendant, whom she called Susanne, was a pretty and unpre- 
tending young woman, belonging to the sprightly class of French 
serving-maids immortalized by Moli¢re and Beaumarchais as 
“ Soubrettes.” 

The two travellers had scarcely tasted their first spoonful of 
soup, when the doors of the apartment were thrown open, and 
a “fonctionnaire” of the provisionary government, wearing his 
tri-coloured scarf, entered. Striding up to the table at which the 
ladies were seated, he drew from his pocket a letter, and, fixing 
his eyes with avid interest on the tall lady, made a mental com- 
parison between her countenance and that of some one described 
in the document he held in his hand. 
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“What is your name, citoyenne ?” he asked suddenly, in a tone 
of authority. 

“May I first ask, sir, who it is I shall have the honour of 
answering when I do give my name?” returned the lady, who, 
although she had become exceedingly pale, retained her self- 
possession in a remarkable manner ; for it was no joke for women 
of position to fall into the hands of “fonctionnaires” in those 
days. 

“T am the Mayor of Jougne.” 

“In that case, M. le Maire, I am Madame de Pryné.” 

“ Have you no papers about you—no passport ?” 

“Mon Dieu, yes—no; that is, of course I have: but in my 
trunk,” answered the lady. “We are only going to Besancon. 
This is my maid Susanne ; we are travelling in France; and for 
that I had no idea passports were necessary, M. le Maire.” 

“You said you had one in your trunk. Very well, Madame le 
Pryné, allow me to see this passport.” 

“Willingly ! Call in your men, and let them bring my largest 
trunk, all my papers are in it.” 

The order was given, and the box was opened. 


“It is at the bottom of all,” said Madame de Pryné, rising as 
if to search herself. 


“Tt is useless your troubling yourself, citoyenne. See! look 
at these grand trains ; these alone suffice to prove that you belong 
to the Court, and intend emigrating into Switzerland,” cried the 
Mayor, as he threw out of the box on to the table several magni- 
ficent robes of velvet, one of which was lined with ermine. 
“ And here—here, my suspicions are more than confirmed. Ah! 
ah! Madame de Pryné, you wear a crown, do you?” exclaimed 
the Mayor, as he suddenly rose from his inspection of the box’s 
contents, brandishing triumphantly in one hand a crown studded 
with large gems, and in the other a sceptre. “Ah! ah!” 
laughed he exultingly. “Madame, so you were going over the 
frontier with the crown-jewels of France? I know who you 
are |” 

“Who ?” said the lady, as pale as a sheet. 

“You are Marie Antoinette, sometime Queen of France.” 

“Ts the Queen expected to pass this way in her flight ?” 

“She is—and you know that better than any one. In the 
name of France and the law, I arrest you |” 
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“Without any further proofs ?” 

' “ Certainly—I do not require them.” 

“Will you not at least look at my passport ?” 

“ Bah ! a borrowed passport !” said the Mayor in an impatient 
tone. “ You had better give yourself up, madame, without any 
further trouble. Believe me, it will be the best.” 

“Then, sir,” said the lady, rising majestically from her seat, and 
assuming an imperial attitude—* I am the Queen !” 

It would be difficult to imagine a more noble figure than that 
of the unfortunate lady, as she spoke these four words. - See- 
ing that Susanne was impatiently about to interrupt her, she 
silenced her by an imperative gesture, and then reseated herself 
with much dignity in her chair. So queenly did she appear at this 
critical moment of her existence, that, staunch republican as he 
was, the Maire of Jougne forgot all about ¢galité, bowed low 
before the fallen Sovereign, and retired at once to give the neces- 
sary orders for her Majesty’s detention, and to announce the news 
of her capture to his feflow-citizens. A few moments after his 
exit, two “gens-d’armes” were sent to mount guard at the doors 
of the salon, and the unfortunate Queen, concluding a few words 
of conversation with Susanne, threw herself on her knees, and 
prayed earnestly for Divine assistance. 

In less than an hour the Mayor returned, accompanied by a 
dozen or so of members of the municipality. They found the 
Queen calm, and even cheerful. She acknowledged their defe- 
rential manner towards her, with regal grace ; and when informed 
that the upper part of the hotel was placed at her service until 
further instructions were received from Paris, followed them 
thither, with so quick and even gay a step that several of them 
afterwards remembered it as an unusual instance of self- 
command, 

When once the Queen was safe, and a guard placed at her 
door, the Mayor of Jougne gave himself up to a transport of revo- 
lutionary joy. He had “the Queen of France under lock and 
key.” On him, before three days were over, would be fixed 


the eyes of the world. His name would descend to posterity, 
and live for ever in the annals of his country. Having assembled 
his fellow “ fonctionnaires” in the salon of the inn, he made them a 
patriotic speech, in which he invoked the spirits of Brutus and of 
Cato, and wound up by proposing “that the patriots of Jougne, 
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should form themselves into a battalion of true Republicans, and 
placing Marie Antoinette of Austria in their centre, lead that 
arch-traitress before the National Tribufial. Possessed, as they 
were, of her crown, sceptre, globe, and royal mantle, they could 
carry these emblems of fallen despotism in their triumphal proces- 
sion, and offer them as a holocaust on the altar of liberty.” An 
address to the National Assembly stating their intention, and 
giving the most minute details of the Queen’s arrest, was forthwith 
written and signed by the entire conclave, and despatched imme- 
diately to the capital. To this letter was added a private one 
from the Queen herself, but so artfully sealed that, do what they 
could to read it, not one of them discovered a word of its con- 
tents. Having dismissed the council, the Mayor went once more 
to the Queen, to inform her of what had been determined. Being 
a kind-hearted man, however, he spared her the knowledge of the 
manner in which he proposed to conduct her back to Paris. 
While he was conversing with her Majesty, a gendarme hurriedly 
entered the chamber in a state of great excitement, “M. le 
Maire! M. le Maire! we have arrested Polignac or Lamballe!” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the Queen ; “it is that young man.” 

“What young man ?” inquired the Mayor. 

“A gentleman who followed our coach, that is all,” answered, 
she in some confusion, seeing that she had evidently committed 
an imprudence by this last observation. 

“Let him be brought up here immediately,” ordered the Mayor, 
and in a few moments a tall and very handsome young man was 
dragged into the apartment by two guards. His clothes were 
dripping wet, he had lost his hat, and his soiled cloak dragged on 
the ground behind him. 

“It: is the same,” whispered Susanne; “perhaps he may 
help us.” 

“Please God!” murmured the Queen. 

No sooner was this young gentleman disengaged from the 
hands of his captors than, throwing himself upon his knees, he 
raised her hand to his lips. ‘“ Pardon me, madame. Had I but 
suspected it was the Queen of France to whom I presumed to 
raise my eyes, I would have died rather than have so far forgotten 
what was due to my Sovereign, especially in her hour of trouble. 
Ivam a ‘gentleman by birth, the Count de Maillettes. Unaware 
of your Majesty’s true rank, I followed your carriage; struck by 
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your surpassing beauty and enslaved by its power, hoping, 
through my persistence, to be favoured with one glance of pity, if 
not of love. Now that I recognize my error, as your Majesty’s 
most humble servant and subject, my life is at your service, and I 
crave only your gracious pardon.” 

“Oh! you have it, Count; I grant it willingly ; and only see 
in your conduct,” answered the Queen, smiling, but with an evident 
meaning—for she fixed her keen eyes on the kneeling gentleman 
in a manner that forbad his answering—‘TI see, sir, in your 
conduct only a proof of your desire to serve an unfortunate 
woman and a fallen queen i 

“Tt is well,” broke in the Mayor. 

“ Notwithstanding all appearances to the contfary, this young 
man evidently forms part of your cortége, madame. He is arrested, 
and shall share your apartments. The chamber at the end of the 
corridor, sir, is yours. You have, however, the right of free access 
to the Queen when she desires your presence. Mesdames, I wish 
you a very good night ; Citoyen, bon soir!” and, bowing civilly, 
the Mayor withdrew. 

When the door was closed, the Count was about to withdraw 
also ; but the Queen prevented his doing so, entreating him to 
remain and partake of her supper, which was presently served. 
During this meal Her Majesty became exceedingly lively, and the 
merry laughter of the imprisoned Sovereign and her new friend, 
being heard outside, led the guards to observe that “ Her Majesty 
was a singularly fearless woman ; for, in spite of the danger she 
was in, she laughed like a true daughter of Momus, and was 
having a fine time of it with the prince, who was evidently her 
lover.” 

It is unnecessary to tell how the imprisoned Queen passed her 
time in her confinement at the “ Lion d’Or.” We are compelled, 
however, to record, that her intimacy with the Count became so 
great, that once, the guard at the door, spying through the keyhole, 
actually saw him kiss her before retiring for the night. The sixth 
and last day of her captivity at length arrived. The answer from 
the National Assembly reached Jougne towards noon, and the Queen 
was at breakfast with the Count and Susanne when the Mayor 
entered her presence, followed by the whole muncipality and 
several guards. The good Mayor was flushed with excitement, 
and, in his hand, -he held the as yet unopened document. 
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Arranging all his colleagues, according to their various official 
grades, in a semicircle around him, he addressed the Queen who 
rose to hear him witha stately air. ‘“ Marie Antoinette of Austria, 
we have this morning received the following answer from the 
Government of Paris, and hasten to communicate to you its con- 
tents.” Here the worthy magistrate broke the seals and read : 
“‘ Citizen Maire, Marie Antoniette is still in Paris, and has never 
left it. Let Mademoiselle Sainval of the Théatre Francais, 
pass on without hindrance to Besangon, where she has an 
engagement.” ; 

Had the earth opened at his feet, the Mayor of Jougne could 
not have looked more dumbfounded. “So you have played us a 
trick, have you, Mademoiselle Sainval ?” he said furiously. 

“My dear M. le Maire, allow me to .remark,” answered the 
quondam Queen, “ that it is you who have played mea trick. Had 
you but examined my passport, as I told you, you would have 
found, that although I have been Queen of Tyre, Sidonia, Greece, 
Jerusalem, Rome, and Mesopotamia, I have never, up to the pre- 
sent time, laid claim to the throne of France, even for one single 
night. You, however, have forced me to play a part which does 
not belong to me for six successive days and nights, and an irk- 
some réle it has proved. I confess, now, that it is not my fault, 
if you mistook the crown and sceptre of Mesopotamia for that of 
Gaul. But, since, I am free to proceed to Besancon, perhaps you 
will order my carriage to the door, for, as soon as I have finished 
breakfast, I intend to be off. Ron jour, messieurs,” she added, 
bowing to the mortified council as she withdrew. Suddenly re- 
collecting herself, she cried out, “Eh, may the Count come too ?” 

“ To the devil if ne likes,” answered the Mayor snappishly, as 
he slammed the door. 

Mademoiselle Sainval turned gracefully to the Count, and said, 
as a sweet smile illumined her charming face, “And you, my dear 
Count, when you have done justice to that omelette, perhaps you 
will give me your arm, and lead me down to the coach? Oh, how 
I wish that the poor Queen had indeed left Paris whilst I was en- 
acting her part ; which I did, in the hope, that these people, be- 
lieving the paste to be a real diamond, would have let the true 
jewel pass! Poor! poor Queen! Allons, Susanne! let us go!: 
Count, you have served me as Sovereign of France ; will you not 
still continue to be my squire as tragedy queen ?” 
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The Count, bowing low, raised the fair actress’s hands to his 
lips. Then leaning on his arm, and followed by her faithful maid, 
Mademoiselle Sainval swept down the staircase to the carriage, in 
which the Count took his seat opposite Susanne. 


RIA 


The Autobiography of an Actor.” 


YEAR’S absence from England made me rather curious to 
learn what changes had meanwhile taken place in the 

the theatrical world—the only “ world” in which I really took an 
interest. I still had an-eye to an appearance, but I felt disposed, 
au pis aller, to relinquish the dignity of a leader in high tragedy 
or “genteel” comedy, if I could only get a footing at Drury Lane. 
R. W. Elliston was manager at the time (1826), and Macready 
was facile princeps in the company. He had recently added 
to his réertoire, “ Virginius,” then a new tragedy, written by 
Sheridan Knowles ; and I was so entirely fascinated by the play 
and Macready’s acting, that I called on Jem Wallack (the father 
of Lester, of New York fame), whom I had known in earlier times, 
and asked him to get me engaged as a lictor, or Roman soldier, or 
anything, in short, that would bring me before a London audience. 
Wallack was the Julius of the play ; it would have been difficult 
to find a more dashing representative of the lover of Virginia. 
Macaulay’s beautiful “ Lay” was not before the public at that 
time ; but I have never read the now-famous poem without re- 
calling the fervour with which Wallack appealed to the Quirites 
to be “men that day.” He “stamped his foot and rent his 
gown” with overpowering vehemence. Poor George Bennett, who 
died lately in his eightieth year, was a fine specimen of an old 
Roman legionary as Siccius Dentatus. Maria Foote, who had 
survived the Berkeley and Joe Hayne scandal, was still beautiful, 
and nicely suited to Virginia. Wallack spoke for me to Elliston, 
and I obtained a position as super at Drury Lane, watching 
anxiously for an opportunity of making my mark in a speaking 
part. It came! One morning, at a rehearsal of “ Henry IV.,” 
Macready, who was cast for Hotspur, was in a towering rage (no 


* Continued from THE THEATRE for August, 1833. 
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uncommon thing with him) because there was no one at hand to 
answer his inquiries regarding Gilliams and Butler and “the 
roan,” the crop-eared horse which was to be his “throne.” 
Seeing me at the. wing, he called out, “ You, sir—what are 
you ?—who are you ?—what are you doing?” I told him 
him I was really nobody and doing nothing. “ Well, you shall 
do something for your bread.—Mr. Elliston, let that young man 
play the servant ;” adding, with a grim smile, “I dare say he 
has under-studied the part—Have you?’ I told him that I was 
familiar with the words allotted to the serving-man, and could 
play the réle without a rehearsal. It amounted to—“ He is, my 
lord,” “ One horse, my lord,” “It is, my lord”—not a very arduous 
undertaking. It was rather disgusting to a man who had played 
Prince Henry at Calcutta to be relegated by a malicious fate to 
the mediocre position I occupied ; but it was something to be 
admitted to the arcanum of the Drury-Lane stage, which Kean 
had erewhile triumphantly trodden, and I was not without hope of 
promotion. Elliston was the Falstaff of the night—a memorable 
night, for it was the last of that versatile and once distinguished 
actor’s appearance. His decadence from the position he occupied 
six years previously, and had held for twenty years as a delightful 
comedian—unrivalled as the Duke Aranza, effective as Octavian 
(“ The Mountaineers”), and brilliant as Doricourt, Charles Surface, 
&c.—was painful in the extreme. A life of excitement, stimulated 
by wine, was approaching its natural termination. Still, he had 
vigour enough left to render Falstaff more effectively than any 
actor since the days of the great Henderson ; but medicine was 
nevertheless requisite to sustain him in the task, and on the 
evening when I appeared as Hotspur’s menial he was overcome, 
and fell:to the ground, professionally to rise no more. It was in 
the fifth act that the melancholy incident occurred. He had just 
uttered the words, “ Hal, if thou seest me down in the battle and 
bestridest me so,” when he was vanquished by fatigue and fell on 
his. side. Wallack, who was playing the Prince, said, “Why, 
Jack, you are thinking so much of what may happen in the field, 
that you. are down already!” .But Elliston could make no reply. 
He only grunted and growled.. The audience waxed angry, and 
“ Drunk !—off, off !—take ,him away!” proceeded from different 
parts.of the house. Wallack went to a wing and summoned four 
men (I was one of them) to bear Elliston to his room. Wallack 
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then addressed the audience. I well remember the words :— 
“Ladies and Gentlemen,—I come not to apologize, but to explain 
——” “Good !—all right !—proceed!” “The extraordinary exer- 
tions of Mr. Elliston during the last few days have so overpowered 
him ” This was too much for John Bull. Laughter, jeers, 
and the cry of “ Drunk, drunk,” accompanied by hisses, compelled 
Wallack to leave the stage. Macready, whose Hotspur, by-the- 
by, fitted one of his irascible temper exceeding well, has declared, 
in his “Memoirs,” that Elliston was not “in drink.” He had 
really been ill, and was compelled to resort to anodynes, which, 
however, were insufficient to give him strength enough to go 
through the enterprise. 

It was difficult in 1826 to maintain an interest in the “ legi- 
timate drama,” as the five-act plays were called. Erato was 
treading upon the heels of Melpomene and Thalia. Carl Maria 
von Weber had driven Europe wild with the charming music of 
“Der Freischiitz,” and only during the summer had the “ pensive 
public” a chance of laughter. “Paul Pry,” in the hands of the 
mirth-provoking John Liston, had fairly grasped public opinion. 
Furore would be a mild word for the enthusiasm the comedy 
evoked. Whether it was the strange originality of the character, 
the oddity of Liston’s costume, or the pertinacity of Paul’s 
curiosity, accompanied by the apologetic “I hope I don’t intrude,” 
that fixed attention, it is not easy to determine. Perhaps the 
combination, crystallized, as it were, by the charming imperturba- 
bility of Liston, who preserved, apparently, a delicious uncon- 
sciousness of the fun he provoked, inay have accounted for the 
marvellous popularity of the farce—for it deserved no higher title. 
The print-shop windows were covered with portraits of Paul Pry ; 
omnibuses were named after him; his head furnished signs for 
inns all over the country ; his figure in wax and plaster decorated 
mantelpieces and surmounted sugar-plum cakes; he supplied 
material for comic songs; quadrilles bore his name without much 
affinity ; newspapers came out, professing to adopt his facility of 
penetrating the affairs of society ;—in short, he enveloped all 
England during the summer, and continued to maintain his hold 
after the Haymarket Theatre had been closed. “Paul Pry” had 
become what our American friends would call an institution, and 
to this hour his fascination is perpetuated in the personation of 
that admirable comedian, J. L. Toole. Edward Wright, of the 
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Adelphi, found the part suited to him some forty years ago, but 
the Liston rage was never revived. It was the dazzling meteor 
of the hour. 

Weber having tickled the English ear with the “concord of 
sweet sounds,” operas, in a national dress, were destined to fix at- 
tention in every theatre open to the public. Malibran witched all 
hearers no less by the exquisite quality of her voice than her rare 
dramatic talent. Braham was still in good condition, and sang 
the “Death of Nelson” and the tenor part in “All’s Well” as 
effectually as he had achieved them thirty years previously. 
Henry Phillips surprised audiences as a baritone of singular power 
and good taste, and there was Miss Paton (afterwards Lady 
William Lennox), and then Mrs. Wood, who's “ Jock o’ Hazeldean” 
imparted a new vogue to Scottish music. English Opera, as it was 
termed, came into fashion, and Tom Cooke sang the songs of Henry 
Bertram on a cold winter’s night upon a bleak heath, in white 
pantaloons, and a blue dress coat of the most approved pattern. 
Heartily sick of Macready and the subordination of my histrionic 
powers to the ceremony of announcing that dinner (in the stage 
sense) was “served,” or accomplishing the feat of cock-crowing in 
doing salutation to the morn in “Hamlet,” I thought of asking 
Bishop (Sir Henry), who had married one of the daughters of old 
Riviéres, my drawing master, to engage me as a gipsy in “ Guy 
Mannering.” Could I sing? Did I know anything of music? 
Ah! there was the difficulty. Nature, bountiful in other respects, 
had denied me a voice of the proper quality, and music had not 
been cultivated in “our school.” I was thus thrown back upon 
Macready, to my great vexation. If he continued to satisfy 
audiences who were growing fine by degrees and (anything but) 
beautifully less, he had acquired a thorough dislike of the whole 
of the corps dramatique associated with him. His temper, as he 
confessed to his regret in his “ Memoirs,” was vile ; his pride in- 
tense ; his contempt for the humble followers of the profession 
profound and undisguised. Some of the actors and actresses 
shrunk from contact with him, others played him tricks and 
maliciously blunted his points, and tried to make him ridiculous. 
The story of the murderer in “ Macbeth,” who stopped him in the 
banquet scene on the pretext of hunting for a brass-headed nail, 
which was to indicate his stopping place on his entrance, has long 
been known, but the incident which caused him more annoy- 
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ance than any other of the recorded anecdotes was the affair of 
the candles in “ Hamlet.” After slaying Polonius, Macready was 
accustomed to take two candelebra from the table at which his 
mother sat wringing her hands and go to the arras where his 
dresser usually stood, powder-puff in hand, to impart a paler 
aspect to his master. One night, the dresser was absent from his 
post, no one being visible but a scene-shifter. Macready uttered the 
few words pertaining to the situation, calling impatiently for the 
powder-puff. “Thou wretched (puff!) rash (puff!) intruding fool 
(puff !) farewell ! I took thee (puff! puff!) for thy better (puff! puff! 
puff !”) The poor scene-shifter, whose ideas on the subject were 
confused, fancied that Macready merely wanted a puff of breath, 
so he blew out the candles, and the enraged Hamlet walked back 
to the stage while the snake from the snuffled wicks streamed be- 
hind him like the smoke from the funnels of a steamer. Despair- 
ing of obtaining a theatrical engagement of any kind in London, I 
was advised to turn my attention to Bath. The old city had not 
quite ceased to be a good nursery for actors, or it would be more 
proper to say a “reserve,” where if needed, good comedians could 
be drawn. There was a charming woman then leading at the 
Theatre, a Miss Jarman. I have seen many Rosalinds—Rosa— 
not Rozza, as it is still commonly pronounced on the stage, but I 
do not except Mrs. Charles Kean (Miss Ellen Tree), when I pro- 
nounce Miss Jarman the most perfect Rosalind of the century. I 
have seen them all, from Mrs. Jordan to Mrs, Langtry. Miss Jarman 
became a London favourite, but she married one Ternon, who scarcely 
(on dit) appreciated her. James Vining, who afterwards made his 
mark in London, was at Bath in 1826 ; he was the Jacques of the 
comedy, and a popular favourite, named Woulds, enacted Touchstone. 
I saw a better Touchstone in Compton thirty years later, His 
dry style seemed peculiarly adapted to the philosophizing “ fool.” 

Woulds was a good-natured humorist. Making his acquaint- 
ance at the pump-room one morning, I disclosed to him my 
histrionic penchant, and asked if I could be engaged for “ general 
utility.” “Everybody,” said he, “ begins in that way, and it seldom 
makes a good actor. Take a line—better still take one character 
—study it well and defy competition. You may drive a large 
business on a small capital in that way. Macklin had a 
monopoly of Shylock.” “But what character would you advise 
my adopting?” He looked at me for a moment—asked me 
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to recite a short speech (there was no one else in the pump-room 
at that early hour),—and then said “Go in for Romeo. Nearly 
all stage-struck girls want to come out as Juliet; but there is 
much trouble in getting a Romeo. It would be a great thing for 
you if you work at it. Be advertised as the ‘Ideal Romeo,’ and 
your fortune’s made.” Mr. Woulds may have been quizzing me, 
but my vanity was fired, and I determined to follow his advice. 
A legacy following to me at that juncture, I took the opportunity 
of going over to Paris in order to study the ways of the actors in 
that centre of the arts, and in the meanwhile to penetrate the 
mysteries of Romeo Two years preparation in this pursuit 
qualified me. I fondly supposed that I should make an impression. 
I returned to London. Calling on the dramatic agent, I found 
that there was a Miss Eugene Mandeville (in reality Matilda 
Higgs) who was anxious to ‘come out,’ but experienced the usual 
difficulty in getting anopportunity. Introduced to her, I proposed 
a co-operation, the pecuniary reciprocity being all on my side. 
She assented vivaciously. The little theatre in Tottenham Street 
was then to let—it was always to let before Miss Wilton got 
possession and changed the name—it was a theatre of experiments, 
with which no one then succeeded. I engaged it for one 
week, and got together a scratch company and four jolly fiddlers. 
We opened (and closed) with “ Romeo and Juliet.” 


“ JULIET, by the celebrated Miss Mandeville ! 
“ ROMEO, Mr. Silvester Silverton, 
“The IDEAL ROMEO!!!” 


A generous distribution of orders, and an invitation to nearly 
all the visitors to a supper, secured a house. Nine shillings 
and sixpence was taken at the pit entrance. Mercutio was 
very drunk ; Capulet failed to come. The Nurse was a miser- 
able old driveller, who had played the part in Yorkshire for 
fifty-four years, and would not have been contradicted if she had 
professed to be Juliet’s great grandmother. The whole thing 
was a farce; and a paragraph down in a corner of an 
obscure paper pronounced my Romeo a “mistake.” It said 
that the term “ideal” was very properly applied, for the per- 
formance was remote from all possible preconceptions of reality. 
“ Va te coveter, Basil !” was, in spirit, the cruel epigram with which 
the paragraph concluded. I might have been “scotched ”—I was 
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—I felt that I was—but I did not feel that I had been “kilt 
entirely.” However, the time never arrived when I hoped I should 
be in demand. Fanny Kemble, a year later, was at great loss for 
a Romeo, but no one brought the “ideal” to her notice. Helen 
Faucit (now Lady Theodore Martin), at a later period, was equally 
nonplused. I would have gone to her, but time had done its 
mischievous work. I was no longer the “ideal,” and being ill- 
suited to anything else, I forsook the stage for ever! 


Realism. 


By PHILIP BECK. 


HE almost universal craving for Realism just now is one of 

the most curious signs of the times. It is one, however, for 
which it is not difficult, in some measure, to adduce certain reasons. 
With a higher appreciation of art, attributable, without doubt, in 
some degree, to the much abused and equally misunderstood 


zsthetic movement, with extended facilities for travel and obser- 
vation, with an improved standard of general education and 
literature in its many branches brought within the means of the 
million, it is scarcely a matter of surprise that with this general 
tendency in one direction, the age should demand on the stage, 
in the light literature of the library, and the columns of the daily 
press, a Realism of which our forefathers never dreamed, and even 
had they done so, would doubtless have deprecated. The present 
has been styled the Age of Progress, but it might with equal 
truth be termed the Matter-of-Fact Age. This being the case, it is 
only natural that this matter-of-fact feeling should find expression 
in our amusements as in other concerns of our daily life. Indeed, 
Realism on the stage is but the application of this same matter- 
of-fact principle, which demands that objects should not seem to be 
that which they are not, but that they should actually be what 
they seem. And, so, as the stage is the clearest reflex of the 
time, it is in matters dramatic that we first recognize the realistic 


tendency of to-day, although it exists co-equally in other direc- 
tions. 
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It is not here claimed for Realism that it is of modern birth. 
It is merely held that its rapid growth and great development are 
of comparatively recent date. Who, five-and-twenty years ago, 
would have bestowed upon the series of incomparable comedies of 
modern life from the pen of the late T. W. Robertson, that scru- 
pulous care, that attention to the most minute detail, that un- 
stinted expenditure of time, trouble, and money, lavished upon 
them by the Bancrofts at the old Prince of Wales’s Theatre ? 
Who, fifty years since, could have conceived that a series of 
superb revivals, replete with archeological research and artistic 
instinct, faithful echoes of the past, truthful transcripts of by- 
gone times, could reach the point attained by the productions of 
the late Charles Kean at the Princess’s, and even in a superlative 
degree in our own day by Henry Irving at the Lyceum—a 
series, culminating in such triumphs of Realism as the revivals of 
“Romeo and Juliet,” and “Much Ado About Nothing.” Who, in 
the palmy days of “Monk” Lewis and his melodrama manufac- 
turing successors, would have believed it possible to realize on the 
stage such sensation scenes as have been successfully interpolated 
into plays of the type of “Pluck,” “The World,” “ Youth,” “ Drink,” 
“The Lights o’ London,” “The Romany Rye,” “Taken from 
Life,” and “ Freedom”—plays that have brought not only fame to 
their fortunate fabricators, but the far more substantial reward of 
fortune ? 

The primitive method of indicating the nature of various scenes 
by affixing boards lettered “This is a wood,” or “ This is a castle,” 
has, of course, been abandoned ages ago. It has been usual for 
nearly three hundred years to delineate on canvas the semblance of 
the scene in which the action is supposed to take place. For a 
long time, however, these scenic displays were of the simplest 
nature, and it is not until we reach comparatively modern times— 
say, for instance, in the productions under the severe and exact 
eye of Macready and the florid revivals by Charies Kean—that we 
find scenery fulfilling those conditions which we now regard as in- 
dispensable. But if Macready and Charles Kean were apostles of 
scenic realism, surely Madame Vestris was a high priestess of the 
craft. Under the direction of Vestris (the sweet-voiced) and 
Charles Mathews, the embellishment of Planché’s witty works, 
with such exquisite scenery, perfect appointments, richness and 
completeness of gefieral effects, and, above all, such improvements 
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in the mechanism of the stage—as in wings, flys, rises, bridges, 
and a thousand other details—caused as much wonder and com- 
manded as much admiration in those days, as the most complete 
productions of the last few years have compelled in ourselves. 

It is no longer ago than the time of Garrick that it was cus- 
tomary to apparel Hamlet in silk stockings and pumps, knee- 
breeches and full skirted coat. Why, it seems almost impossible 
at this moment to imagine the melancholy Dane meandering about 
the stage in a full Court costume, and declaiming philosophical 
soliloquies presumably begot in a brain beneath a full-bottomed 
wig. It is to such men as Kemble, the elder Kean, and Macready, 
that credit is due for the earliest attempts to correctly clothe those 
characters, which, by their genius, they endowed with life. But it 
may be presumed that even they could scarcely have foreseen the 
day, when the costuming of the various characters of a Shakes- 
pearean comedy, from the principal players in their importance to 
the scores of supernumeraries in their insignificance, would have 
commanded the care and entailed the enormous expense now 
bestowed upon ensuring absolute correctness in this particular, 
That, to this end, picture galleries would be paraded, black-letter 
books perused, MSS. searched, museums rummaged, diligent search 
made in all directions, and the services enlisted of some of the 
first scholars and foremost antiquarians of the age. 

Among some of the most curious relics in connection with the 
earliest form of dramatic representations are those bills for the 
“properties” introduced into the old miracle plays, and which 
indicate an inclination, even at that remote period, on the part of 
the monks who impersonated the sacred characters, to lend as true 
an air of realism as was possible to their religious mummeries. It 
would be interesting to place one of these accounts of expenses 
beside the bill for the “properties” introduced into some one of the 
more elaborate productions at a West-End theatre of the present 
day. Where the priests accounted for pence, there is now involved 
the outlay of pounds—and many hundreds of pounds, too. Nor, 
to come nearer the times, would the British public now-a-days rest 
content with the real pump and two washing-tubs which the 
immortal Vincent Crummles purchased cheap at a sale, and of 
which he thought so highly as to commission Nicholas Nickleby 
to write a new drama, especially with a view to their introduction 
in the last act, placed in the centre of the stage, and accompanied 
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with an appropriate illumination of blue fire. On the contrary, it 
now demands entire rows of real tubs, with real suds, real soap, 
real thumb blue, real washing-powder, and real hot water for the 
mutual drenching of two real irate females. 

The recent visit of the Saxe-Meiningen company taught a 
lesson in the management of stage crowds, That the lesson was 
conned with advantage may be readily demonstrated by a reference 
to the quarrel between the rival houses of Montague and Capulet, 
which formed one of the prominent featuresof the revival of “Romeo 
and Juliet” at the Lyceum last year. Here were some fifty or sixty 
men inducted into the mysteries of carte and tierce to add to the 
realism of one scene—an undertaking, in the magnitude of its. 
design and perfection of execution, without parallel. Different in 
its means and effect, but alike in its aim, striving after true 
realism, was the street crowd manipulated with so much skill in 
“The Lights o’ London.” It is impossible to obliterate the im- 
pression created by this bit of living London lifted straight from 
the street and placed before the footlights. 

Vast improvement, too, has been manifested in those mimic 
combats so essential to many melodramas and tragedies. Time 
was, and not long since, when a combat. generally consisted of 


what is technically known as round eights, singles, threes broken 
fives, primes (pronounced preams), double primes, and passes. 
Very popular was a mysterious combination known as the 


> 


‘Glasgow Tens ;” so also was another desperate encounter, care- 
fully arranged, and called “The Gladiators,” this last being a 
combat fought to music, each blow being struck to its accompany- 
ing note or chord in the orchestra, Nor must the glory of the 
transpontine drama be forgotten, the sailor combats of the T. P. 
Cooke time, when Jack Tar—armed literally to the teeth—with a 
combat sword in each hand for use, and a third between his teeth 
for ornament, encountered and overcame with ease eight “ piratical 
skunks,” seven slain with bloodless slaughter, the eighth contemp- 
tuously discomfited with a “quid 0’ bacca.” Nous avons changez 
tout cela, Taught by McTurk, many actors now fence brilliantly— 
“one, two, and the third in your bosom,” and for the broadsword 
combat of yore, they now receive instruction in the regulation 
cuts and thrusts. 

Examples might be multiplied without: number to show the 
advance of Realism on the stage, and it is mostly without offence ; 
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but, when we come to the Realism of the romances of Zola and 
his imitators, and the only less objectionable work of some of the 
lady novelists of the day, and regard the craving after the most 
minute and oftentimes sickening details of the murders, massacres, 
mysteries, and other sensational subjects, with which the columns 
of some publications teem, the wholesome tone is absent, and the 
question arises, With what putrid pabulum will this morbid 
appetite find satiety? So far as the stage is concerned, one 
cannot question but that, so long as dramatic Realism is true and 
without offence, so long as it is used to give effect to the work of 
the author and the effort of the actor, so long as it is restrained 
from gaining such prominence as to smother the words of the 
playwright and stifle the work of the player, so long may it be 
given its way without let or hindrance, and be permitted to fulfil 
its legitimate mission. As for the less desirable phase of Realism 
to which allusion has been made, there can be little doubt but 
that, when it once oversteps that margin, so easy to divine, so 
difficult to define, it will at once be crushed out of existence 
beneath the iron heel of public opinion and popular resentment. 


CaREEs 


A Word on the Amateurs. 


By AN AMATEUR. 


HIS Magazine has so often shown itself to be a kind and 
generous exponent of the cause of the amateurs, that I am 
tempted to note down a few thoughts which have been suggested 
to me by recent performances, on the disadvantages under 
which amateur actors lie when compared with regular actors, 
and, on the other hand, on a certain superiority which, in some 
matters, their acting undoubtedly possesses. In writing, as I cer- 
tainly do, from an amateur’s point of view, I do not wish it to be 
thought that I am blind to the many defects which amateur com- 
panies generally display, or that I am seeking unduly to exalt the 
claims of amateur acting. Iam only anxious to show that, instead 
of being blamed for doing badly, the wonder is, in many instances, 
how they do so well, when the circumstances under which they 
L 2 
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act are taken into consideration. It is all very well, and no doubt, 
in the hands of a clever and sarcastic critic, can be made the 
occasion of much fun, to describe the efforts of the actors in an 
amateur company to catch the various cues, many of which are 
never given, and to portray the awkward appearance of a gentle- 
man in a bag wig with Lord Dundreary whiskers, and a sword 
that will get between his legs; but it must always be taken into 
consideration that the performance is that of an untried company 
acting a piece in public for the first time. The great majority of 
the theatre-going public are not first-nighters, and only see plays 
when they have been performed so long that the actors are quite 
familiar with their parts. Were most of the persons who are 
accustomed to sneer at the efforts of amateurs in the habit of 
seeing first-night performances on the regular stage, they would 
find that there is a material diminution of the ease and correctness 
which characterize subsequent performances. The appearances 
of amateurs, besides being all practically first night, take place 


under many other disadvantageous circumstances. In most cases 


the whole theatre, even to the putting up of the proscenium and 
the footlights, has to be seen to by members of the company 


themselves ; it is not for them to come placidly to the place of 
performance, a quarter of an hour before the rising of the curtain 
with the comfortable conviction that everything is being duly 
attended to by the large and well-trained staff of a regular theatre, 
and after having had several careful rehearsals on the stage itself 
with the appropriate scenery. No; the experience of the amateur 
is generally as follows: he attends a certain number of rehearsals, 
which generally take place in the back drawing-room of some’ 
obliging friend, to the accompaniment of afternoon tea, or, if it is 
the evening, sandwiches and champagne. However careful the 
stage-manager may be, there is pretty certain to be at least one 
absentee from each rehearsal, whose part has to be read by some- 
body else. The act of rehearsing, too, seems to exercise a curious 
influence for the worse on the temper of the actors—usually, 
amiable young ladies pout in corners because a few of their lines 
have been omitted in order to shorten the piece ; while the peppery 
little low comedian bursts into explosive wrath because the un- 
fortunate lover has “cut” one of his best points. Suppose the 
rehearsals to be done, however, and the day immediately pre- 
ceding the performance to have arrived, a dress rehearsal is 
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called for the afternoon ; but, when the company arrive at the hall, 
or house where the play is to be acted, it is found that the scenery 
has not arrived, and the carpenters have just begun to erect the 
stage. The rehearsal is scrambled through, amid the noise of 
hammering, and the shouts of workmen. As a matter of fact, 
the scenery does not turn up until next day, and, by the time the 
stage is properly set, it is too late to have a rehearsal at all, and 
the effect at night is not unnaturally that the performers are 
rather hazy about their entrances and exits, however carefully 
these may have been gone over before without the aid of scenery. 
This, of course, is an extreme case ; but, as a rule, there is little 
opportunity for amateurs to have rehearsals on the stage on which 
they are ultimately to perform. 

I think that, considering the inexperience of amateurs, what 
some of them manage to do is wonderful. The most ardent 
amateur will not probably appear on more than fifteen or twenty 
occasions in the year at the outside. What is that compared to 
his professional brother’s experience in appearing night after 
night for years? Of course it may be urged that inexperienced 
persons have no right to presume to interpret the leading parts of 
celebrated plays ; but, on the other hand, we must recoliect that 
inexperience does not preclude the existence of ability. Given the 
same amount of ability, the experienced actor will out-distance 
the inexperienced amateur in any part; but we may have an 
exposition of a character of very high ability though lacking 
experience, and this, I think, is not less worthy of commendation 
than the stage art of a practised actor who conceals his deficiency 
by means of his experience. 

There is one point also where amateurs have decidedly an ad- 
vantage over professionals. Of course I am speaking of fairly 
competent amateurs, and not mere “sticks.” They are more true 
to Nature in their various actions. If an amateur of fair ability 
plays, for instance, the part of Capper in Theyre Smith’s charming 
little play of “ Which is Which ?” he will not make it nearly such 
an amusing part as the late Charles Mathews could have done, or 
as, say, Mr. Arthur Cecil could now do. Either of these gentle- 
men would probably keep the audience in a continual titter from 
beginning to end. But it would be a titter at very funny things 
which, though quite legitimate as part of the actor’s art, no artist 
in real life, situated as Capper is supposed to be in the play, would 
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ever think of doing. The amateur whom I am describing would 
act in a way in which it is much more likely that an artist in the 
circumstances represented would act.. His performance would 
probably not be nearly so funny, but it would be truer to life. In 
many cases, too, the amateur would behave with more regard to 
the manners and customs of society than some classes of pro- 
fessional actors do, though, happily, we are becoming more and 
more accustomed to see the parts of gentlemen played by gentlemen 
on the stage. 

I would conclude these desultory observations by adverting to 
one point where professional actors have a distinct advantage over 
amateurs, and that is in the value of the criticism they receive. 
The public press do, on the whole, notice the appearances of actors 
with strict impartiality ; or, if there is any favouritism or the reverse 
on the part of any one paper, it is easy to discover the really 
strong or the really weak points of an actor's performance, by 
comparing the remarks of one critic with another. But with the 
amateur it is very differént ; if his efforts are noticed by the public 
prints, it is too often in terms of contemptuous disparagement, or 
sometimes in those of indulgent condescension. If he turns to 
his friends for their opinion, he will no doubt receive numerous 
assurances of “never enjoyed ourselves so much,” “quite too 
charming,” and such like, which, to an amateur who loves his 
work and really desires honest criticism, are worse than useless, I 
am convinced that it is this honest criticism which is desired by 
very many amateurs. They wish to be given credit to for any 
ability which they may possess, but, on the other hand, that their 
faults be pointed out judiciously but unsparingly. If more journals 
followed the excellent example set them by THE THEATRE in this 
respect, it would tend very much to raise the standard of amateur 
acting in this country. Of course, there are many vain persons 
who think themselves perfection, and who would be indignant at 
any remarks save those of the most laudatory kind being made 
upon them; these, however, are, I hope, comparatively few, and as 
an amateur of many years standing myself, I think I may speak 
for a large proportion of my brethren, when I say that honest and 
discriminating criticism is really what we want. 


=e 
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Two! 


WO on a cliff, with the kiss of the sea 
Filling their hearts, and their lips and their hair. 
Two without shelter of rock or of tree, 
Facing pure peace, or the sands of despair! 
But one in the soul that can lift them along ; 


One in the spirit, and one in the touch ; 
One in the melody, one in the song : 


Who can wish more, or dare ask for as much? 


Two in a boat on the toss of the tide ; 
Two in the sight of the leaf and the land; 
Two on the breast of the waves that are wide ; 
Two on the narrow gold strips of the sand. 
But one on the ocean of love and at rest ; 
One midst the rush, and one in the roar ; 
One like a bird winging home to its nest : 


Who asks as much, or dare hunger for more ? 


Two in the gold of the sun as it sets ; 
Two close together at death of the day ; 
Two in the world that forgives and forgets ; 
Two with the joy of the beach and the bay. 
But one in the kiss, and one in the prayer ; 
One in the heaven, and one in the blue ; 
One in the light, and the life, and the air : 
Who can ask more! O! my darling, can you ? 


Sache 8 
By the Sea, August, 1883. 
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Two “ First Nights” in the 


Provinces. 


By W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 





HE week ending August 18, 1883, ought to be a tolerably 
interesting one in the history of provincial theatricals, for 
: not only was Mr. Grundy’s farcical work, “Hare and Hounds,” 
i produced for the first time at the Princess’s Theatre, Edinburgh, 
| on Monday the 13th ;* but, on Tuesday the 14th, Mrs. Langtry 
I appeared at the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, for the first time im 
: England, as Galatea, in Mr. Gilbert’s “mythological comedy,” 
| and, on Thursday the 16th, Miss Wallis appeared at the Theatre: 
] Royal, Nottingham, for the first time on any stage, as Isabella, in 
i “ Measure for Measure.” 

Mrs. Langtry has not yet made good her claim (if such a claim: 
! exists on her part) to-be regarded as one of our chief actresses ;. 
q but her theatrical career has been of such a kind—has been 
surrounded by so many novel circumstances, and has on that 
account excited so much notice—that it is impossible not to feel 
considerable interest in her artistic progress. As everybody 
knows, she has had much experience and success on the American: 
stage, and I confess that, when I saw it announced that during 
her brief stay in England she was to appear at Manchester as. 
Galatea, I had much curiosity as to the result: She had not 
played the part before in England, and her performance in it 
might be taken as a test not only of the extent to which her 
method had improved by practice, but of the extent to which she 
was likely to succeed in future in the higher histrionic réles. In 
some respects, of course, Galatea is an easy part to play, and Mrs. 
Langtry, in essaying it, may be said to have displayed much 
judgment. Given a handsome and graceful woman, who is also- 
a lady, who has intelligence and aptitude for the stage, and who- 
has become more or less accustomed to the boards; and in the 
hands of such a woman, Galatea can scarcely be a failure. The 
réle acts itself. Galatea is given such things to say, and is put in 
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* “*Hare and Hounds,” unfortunately, is not worthy of the pen whieh produced 
““Mammon” and ‘‘ The Snowball.” The dialogue is often smart and amusing, but the 
intrigue is old and weak, and the action lacks the swiftness and variety of movement 
necessary in farces of this sort. 
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such situations, that an actress who is at once personally attractive 
and tolerably accomplished, can scarcely help making the imper- 
sonation acceptable to her audience. On the other hand, the part 
is one which enables the spectator to differentiate at once the 
first-rate from the second-rate performer. Theatrically “effective” 
as it is, it can only be perfectly realized by one who is an artist in 
the true sense of the term. It is mainly a comedy part ; but it 
contains passages which can only be thoroughly and admirably 
surmounted by an actress who has at her command all the 
resources of her art; whilst the whole character is set in the 
midst of an atmosphere of poetry, which can only be made patent 
to an audience by an actress of exceptionable endowments. 

It may be imagined, therefore, how Mrs. Langtry fares in the pre- 
sentation of this rdle. That she has come back much improved 
as an actress may be heartily conceded. Her Rosalind, for 
example, is a much more finished performance than it was—still 
lacking very much in spontaneity, and marked by distinct artistic 
errors; but, nevertheless, considerably less amateurish than it 
used to be. Mrs. Langtry has evidently not been spoiled 
by her financial triumphs, or by the soft nothings murmured 
by susceptible censors in the West. She is still anxious to do her 


best, and there can be no question not only that she does it, but 
that her best is much better than it was a year ago. At the same 
time, her appearance as Mr. Gilbert’s heroine shows decisively that, 
in two directions at least, her histrionic capacity is limited ; nay, 
more, it would seem to indicate that the limits in question are not 
likely, so far as can be judged at present, to be over-passed- 


There is, of course, much in the impersonation that is very pleasing. 
It is unquestionably agreeable to see Mrs. Langtry figuring as 
Galatea. The actress is certainly by no means at her happiest, 
so far as personal attraction goes ; for the necessity of preserving a 
species of marble hue in the complexion, and the further necessity 
of wearing conventional drapery, considerably detract, in my opinion, 
from the charm of her appearance, which, if I may say so, depends 
so much upon facial expression and grace of figure. Neverthe- 
less, the charm in question asserts itself even under the most 
inimical circumstances; and, after Galatea’s opening speech— 
spoken by Mrs. Langtry almost sotto voce, and with scarcely a move- 
ment of any kind—the actress begins to give pleasure if only by 
the elegance of her posing and the classic contour of her features. 
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But she does more than this. Mrs.:Langtry has a voice which 
it is always enjoyable to listen to ; whilst her enunciation is much 
superior to that of many actresses of much more experience and 
power. Moreover, it would be unfair not to admit that, in the 
purely comedy portions of the part, Mrs. Langtry is excellent 
indeed. The scenes with Chrysos and Leucippe are both more or 
less “ risky” in their way ; the Galatea must be evidently ingenuous 
and naive, or. the dialogue becomes in the one case almost 
unpleasant, and in the other almost absurd. But. Mrs. Langtry 
successfully avoids both difficulties. Nothing could be better in 
its way than her artless questioning of Chrysos and her timid 
shrinking from Leucippe. Neither is affected or overdone. 
Admirable, too, are the lighter passages with Pygmalion, in 
which Mrs. Langtry’s tones and motions are both all, or nearly 
all, that could be desired. When, however, the actress is required 
to express passion or pathos, as at the conclusion of the first act 
and of the third—when, in the first instance, she implores Pygmalion 
not to banish her from him, and when, in the other, after listening 
to his avowal of his love for Cynisca and of his bitter feeling 
towards herself, she resigns herself to reconversion into marble— 
at these points Mrs. Langtry wholly fails to represent to us the 
real Galatea. One becomes conscious at once that she is acting. 
It is all very clever, all exceedingly well considered ; but, although 
the actress is immensely aided by the passion and the pathos of 
the situations, there is something in the tones of the voice which 
prevents the hearer from giving way, as he should, to the illusion. 
Here, where Mrs. Kendal has been wont to sway us at her will— 
here, where an accomplished lady like Miss Rose Leclercq is, as 
by instinct, most effective and most touching—Mrs, Langtry con- 
vinces us of her present incapacity to draw tears from her hearers. 
We recognize the grace, the intelligence, the earnestness of the per- 
former ; but we also recognize her inability to sound the required 
depths of feeling. That inability may be conquered in time, though 
I doubt very much if, as an emotional actress, Mrs. Langtry will 
ever take high rank. At the present moment, light comedy 
seems to be her forte, and it will probably prove to be her definite 
métier.* 


* The Chrysos of the occasion described was Mr. F. Everill, that sound and admir- 
able comedian. Mr. F. Cooper made, in all but the more serious passages, an excellent 
Pygmalion ; Miss Kate Hodson showed herself a humorous Daphne ; and Miss Agnes 
Thomas displayed power as Cynisca. 
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The performance at Nottingham on the 16th had a double 
interest. Not only was Miss Wallis to appear in a réle quite 
new to her, so far as public representation went, but she was 
to appear in a play which is virtually new to English audiences. 
It is true that we have in Mrs. Dallas-Glyn an artist who gave 
a certain amount of vogue to Isabella some thirty or thirty-five 
years ago, and it is equally true that Isabella was a réle in which 
Miss Neilson figured more or less successfully within the last few 
years, playing it both in England and America. Virtually, how- 
ever, “ Measure for Measure” is strange to the English boards ; 
and I must say for myself, if not for others, that I cannot profess 
to think the fact regrettable. The chief merit of the play is, 
of course, obvious to every student of the work. It is studded 
with some of the most elevated sentences to which Shakespeare 
ever gave utterance. The description of mercy supplied by Isabella 
cannot, indeed, be favourably compared with that which is put 
into the mouth of Portia; but elsewhere the poet is frequently 
in his highest and his mightiest-mood. Nay, it will not be denied, 
even by the severest critics of the play, that it contains some power- 
ful situations ; and that Isabella, Mariana, Angelo, the Duke, Lucio, 
and Pompey are all—from the point of view of the theatre— 
“effective” parts. That of Isabella presents some specially good 
opportunities for the exhibition of anguish, indignation, and the 
like ; and, so far, it is not difficult to understand what has induced 
Miss Wallis to add the character to her extensive repertoire. Isabella 
has some fine lines to declaim ; she is the central figure in some 
good stage pictures ; and, for the purposes of a “ star,” the rdle may 
be said to be, in these respects, desirable. 

At the same time, it is easy to comprehend why, notwithstanding 
these advantages, the part has rarely been essayed. Isabella is toa 
certain extent a good stage heroine, but only to that extent. Without 
going quite so far as Mr, Grant White, who calls her “a pietest 
in her religion, a pedant in her talk, a prude in her actions, 
and a prig in her conduct,” one must admit that she is not 
a specially sympathetic character. She is, of course, quite right 
not to yield to Angelo’s detestable proposals; and yet one 
feels that there is something callous in the cold-blooded auste- 
rity with which she exhorts Claudio to prepare for death. 


Moreover, for so severe a moralist, it is remarkable how in- 
geniously she can argue in excuse of the sin for which Claudio 
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has been condemned. The play, too, has many other blemishes. 
Claudio is but a shadow; the Duke is by far too roundabout in 
his devices, delaying the dénouement almost unto tediousness ; 
Lucio is of a familiar Shakespearean type ; and Elbow, as Hallam 
truly says, is but a pale reflection of the much more admirable 
Dogberry. There is humour in the play, but it is almost always 
based upon the most unmitigated coarseness. Many gross things 
are attributed—perhaps in some cases unjustly—to the pen of 
Shakespeare ; but in no play is the poet (if it be the poet) more 
gross than in this “comedy.” The whole drama is steeped in an 
unpleasant element. “There is,” as Hazlitt says, “an original 
sin in the nature of the subject, which prevents us from taking 
a cordial interest in it” ; and though, of course, Miss Wallis, in 
the version which she produced at Nottingham, and which she 
proposes to produce elsewhere, has used the knife with anxious care, 
still even now there is in the structure and in the dialogue of the 
play much which cannot but be offensive to the refined. The 
motives of Angelo cannot possibly be hidden, however the lan- 
guage be “cut” and modified ; and if all the suggestiveness were 
taken from the humour, there would be next to no humour left. 
Miss Wallis has done her best for the play, but I venture to 
think that, intelligently as she has gone to work, she has not 
succeeded in putting together a drama which will achieve general 
and permanent popularity. She has condensed the five acts into 
three ; she has made her first act end with Angelo’s submission to 
temptation, and her second with Isabella’s indignant repudiation 
of her brother’s cowardly suggestion ; and, by the latter arrange- 
ment, she has secured that the curtain shall fall upon a 
‘specially “fetching” situation. Nevertheless, to be quite frank, 
I must say that I found the performance dreary. It is not only 
that Miss Wallis’s third act is too long—though that, in itself, is 
a mistake. Considerable as is this lady’s knowledge of the stage, 
and clever as is, on the whole, her treatment of the text, she 
cannot get rid of the essential nauseousness of the piece. She 
cannot get rid of the sombreness of the subject, of the atmosphere 
of coarseness among which the characters live, move, and have 
their being. Nor is it, I think, in her power to bear the play, 
with all these drawbacks, upon her own shoulders as an artist. 
Miss Neilson did not do so, and I fear Miss Wallis will not do 
so. People will go to see the play through curiosity, and 
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Miss Wallis may be able to retain it in her programmes—if only 
performed occasionally, it may draw good audiences, and Miss 
Wallis herself may obtain much £udos as the heroine—as, indeed, 
she will, no doubt, deserve to do. But not even an artist of the 
highest genius could make Isabella wholly interesting and 
“Measure for Measure” even fairly acceptable. Miss Wallis has 
many qualifications for the part. On the first night she was, in 
the earlier passages, too deliberate in her utterances and too 
monotonous in her representation of grief; but in the second 
scene with Angelo, where she defies him, and in the scene with 
Claudio, where she repudiates and scorns him, she rose to the 
occasion, and gave forcible and impressive expression to Jsabella’s 
feelings.* Miss Wallis has greatly improved as an emotional actress, 
and her latest réle is well within her means. As she becomes 
more and more acquainted with it, she will lose the artificiality 
which marred the first performance, and her innate intelligence 
and acquired knowledge will have full scope. Her Isabella will 
be admired and applauded ; but, I repeat, I doubt if the “ comedy” 
will be made widely and perpetually popular, even by Miss Wallis ; 
and I doubt, too, if it is at all desirable that it should be. 


CAD 


After the Season. 


HIS month I have refrained from heading my contribution 

to THE THEATRE with its customary title, governed in 

this abstinence, I humbly hope, by a sense of the fitness of things. 
For the raison d’étre of a Musical Box is surely that it should 
contain music ; an empty Musical Box, but for the name, is as 
futile a receptacle as a footless stocking without a leg; and a 
Musical Box filled with politics, the drama, or Holloway’s Pills, 
would be an anomaly, an absurdity—a very monster amongst 
boxes, to be reckoned in the same category as the Seven- 
headed Twin or the Laughing Eucalyptus. On the other hand, 
* Mr. C. Vandenhoff was the Duke, Mr. W. H. Pennington the Angelo, Mr. F. 
Rodney the Claudio, Mr. V. Sternroyd the Lucio, Mr. Allen Thomas the Pompey, and 


Miss Oliph Webb the Mariana ; and all did excellently save Mr. Pennington, who did 
not realize for his audience the Angelo of Shakespeare. 
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the French proverb truistically remarks—“ Ou il n-y-a rien, le Roi 
perd ses droits’—and one of our own minor poets informs us that 


** Nothing can come of nothing; an assertion 

Called by the ancients necessary truth.” 
There is no music going on in London during the month of 
August—none, at least, of sufficient importance to furnish me 
with a tolerably plausible pretext for calling my readers’ special 
attention to it; and nothing is something that cannot be readily 
put into a box of any sort—not even into one unsubstantial, a 
mere technical term of a box. I fear this sentence may be 
objected to on the ground that it is extravagantly paradoxical, 
and a thought more transcendental, to boot, than is consistent 
with limpid intelligibility. Perhaps it is ; but I have lately been 
put through an uncommonly severe course of German parlia- 
mentary speeches—chiefly consisting of parentheses arranged on 
the “veels vithin veels,” or Japanese toy-box principle, and 
packed together in sentences of from thirty to sixty lines in 
length, with the key-word to the meaning of the whole stowed 
away furtively in the last line ; of verbal compounds professing 
to represent abstract notions or impersonal qualities, and obtained 
by the simple process of welding three or four substantives toge- 
ther, and arbitrarily assigning to them a meaning which is 
chiefly remarkable for having next to nothing in common with 
any one of its component parts ; and of eminently successful ex- 
periments in the direction of diluting a drachm of fact with a 
gallon of verbiage—and shall, consequently, claim indulgence. for 
whatever confusion of thought may make itself manifest in these 
lines. 

London, at this time of the year, is as forlorn of musical per- 
formances as Russia of a constitution, or the Great Desert of 
water-cress all the year round. At street corners after dark in 
the West End, and up courts in the City, may be heard the 
hoarse cornet a piston, the quakesome flute, and eke the twang- 
ing harp, in trinity of dissonance; music halls, suburban glass 
houses, and aquaria provide their patrons with vocal and instru- 
mental entertainments admirably calculated to afflict refined men 
of tolerably cheerful dispositions with deep and abiding melancholy, 
and to. lure the naturally low-spirited into an abyss of unfathomable 
despair. These musical deliverances are not even divertingly im- 
moral, like those of the Cafés Chantants in Paris, of the “ Tingl« 
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Tangl” Berlin ditties, or of the broadish Volksaenger lays of 
Vienna ; they are, as a rule, deadly dull and vilely vulgar. The 
stage of the Opera House is a howling wilderness ; grass grows 
luxuriantly on the platform of St. James’s Hall ; the patrician 
mansions in Belgravia and South Kensington, so frequently thrown 
open to concert habitués during the season, have been abandoned 
to “caretakers” by their owners, and exhibit the gloomily for- 
bidding aspect that is imparted to the physiognomy of dwellings 
by an uniform display of drawn blinds or closed shutters. Ger- 
man bands, like the poor, are always with us; but to speak of 
their strident utterances as “music” were to confess oneself a 
a dangerous melomaniac. In the absence, therefore, of any cur- 
rent musical material suggestive of description or comment, let 
me pad out the space allotted to me by my friend the Editor 
with miscellanea, picked up here and there, without system or 
order, in the hope that a fot-pourri of musical and dramatic ana 
may not prove utterly devoid of interest to THE THEATRE’S 
subscribers. . 

Some quaint details of Richard Wagner’s boyhood have been 
published by a life-long acquaintance of the great Saxon, the 
chief companion of whose childish sports and studies was his half- 
sister, Cecilia Geyer, an intelligent and adventurous little girl, two 
years his senior. The two children, except during school hours, 
were always together ; they shared one small room by day and 
by night, and were for several consecutive years mutual martyrs 
to one another’s constitutional restlessness. To darkness they 
both entertained an unconquerable aversion, having at a very 
early age contracted the gruesome habit of peopling it with every 
variety of blood-chilling apparition. Often in the dead of night 
they would lie awake for hours, Richard describing the ghosts 
conjured up in his imagination in all four corners of their bed- 
room, and Cecilia impersonating the spectres to the extent of 
“ speaking their words.” A dark and narrow staircase led to the 
apartments occupied by the Geyer family (Wagner’s mother, 
shortly after his father’s death, espoused a Herr Geyer en secondes 
noces), on the top story of an old-fashioned house in Dresden ; 
and young Wagner was so afraid of ascending this staircase after 
nightfall that, although. strictly forbidden to ring at the great 
house-door, he would constantly do'so with the object of bringing 
down his mother or her one servant witha light. When scolded 
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for this act of disobedience, he would exclaim : “ Ach Gott! I was 
only playing with the bell-handle, and all of a sudden the stupid 
thing began to ring”—an excuse which was open to the objection 
that,nothing short of putting forth his whole available strength 
enabled him to ring the bell at all. One evening the two chil- 
dren had to return to Dresden on foot from Blasewitz, where they 
had been spending the day with some school friends. Their road, 
as they remembered with horror just after starting, skirted two 
churchyards in succession. That portion of the journey, per pedes 
and after dark, was not to be thought of. What were they to do? 
Whilst they were deliberating, with bated breath, upon this tre- 
mendous question, a cart came rumbling along in the direction of 
Dresden, and Richard, inspired by the courage of cowardice, 
hailed the driver with, “ Pray take us up ; we have no money, but 
we are not very heavy!” The carman proved amenable to this 
piteous appeal ; and, as they were being driven past the dreaded 
spot, Richard pointed it out to his sister triumphantly, exclaiming : 
“ See, Cili, there is the churchyard with all its ghosts; but they 
can’t catch us now!” Such abject terror of the supernatural was, 
oddly enough, one of the leading childish traits of a great genius, 
destined to people the German stage, in his Nibelung Trilogy, 
with demons, sprites, giants, and monsters innumerable. 

Another old friend of the deceased composer has published a 
graphic account of an episode in the 1849 revolution at Dresden, 
in which Richard Wagner played a leading and highly conspi- 
cuous part. “At 4 A.M. on the 8th of May,” writes this 
gentleman, “I was sent to the Town Hall from the barricade at 
the end of the Ostra-Allée, to ask the Provisional Government, 
there sitting ex permanence, to grant us reinforcements wherewith 
to hold our own against the Prussian troops, who were pressing 
us closely. I found the Government established in the Council 
room ; it consisted of the advocate Zschirner, the tanner Bierling, 
Bakunine (the Russian socialist), an artist whose name I forget, 
and Richard Wagner. Three men were soliciting permission to 
set fire to the old Opera House. Bakunine granted their request 
without hesitation ; but Richard Wagner protested vehemently 
against the Russian’s decision. His words still ring in my ears : 
“My good people and fellow-citizens,” he exclaimed, “you must 
not do this thing. Costly treasures—treasures that, once destroyed, 
can never be replaced—are preserved in the old Opera House ; 
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close behind it, moreover, stands the Zwinger, with its precious 
collections of curiosities, the like of which, should they perish in 
the flames, no amount of money can ever again purchase. I 
therefore implore you, in the name of our mother country, of the 
people, and of science, not to set fire to that building.” The 
three delegates of the mob went away, apparently convinced ; but 
shortly after eight o’clock the Opera House was wrapped in flames 
and burnt to the ground, as well as that portion of the Zwinger 
containing the mineral cabinets and the Clinic Museum ; whereby, 
as Richard Wagner had warned the would-be incendiaries, an 
irreparable loss was inflicted upon Saxony. 

Whilst upon the inexhaustible and ever-interesting subject of 
Richard Wagner, I cannot forbear from quoting a few extracts 
(dealing chiefly with the differences existing between the musical 
characteristics of the German and Italian peoples) from a letter 
addressed by him about twelve years ago to Arrigo Boito, the 
gifted poet-musician, who ranked amongst his most earnest 
apostles in the Peninsula. After recounting some of the disap- 
pointments and vexations he had encountered in Germany with 
regard to the production of “Lohengrin,” he goes on to say: “I 
have numerous reasons for believing that, under similar circum- 
stances, I should have encountered feelings of quite another 
character in the Italian public. Rossini told me, during a con- 
versation that took place between us in 18509, that ‘the cause of 
his reluctance to compose any new works was the degeneration of 
musical taste amongst his countrymen.’ I do not believe that 
reluctance to have been founded on fact. There was no proof 
that the Italians had remained insensible to the lofty revelations 
of art disclosed to them. When I observed what an impression 
Beethoven’s music made upon Bellini, whilst the latter was 
attending a complete series of performances of Beethoven’s works 
in Paris, I was enabled to appreciate the capacity of unprejudiced 
and extremely delicate receptiveness characterizing Italian musi- 
cians. Moreover, I have always admitted the incomparable 
fruitfulness of Italian genius, to which our epoch, from the time 
of the Renaissance to the present day, owes all its art. . 
Goethe, when he was in Italy, used to. complain of having to 
wrestle with his Muse in the German idiom ; it seemed to him 
that the Italian language would have facilitated his labours in the 
most delightful manner.. Only in the most private details of his 
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life can be discovered the real reasons prompting his return to 
our sterile Northern land. How it is that I have repeatedly 
sought a new Fatherland in Italy, but have invariably been 
dragged away elsewhither, I can explain to myself, but scarcely 
to any one else. Perhaps I may succeed in imparting my feel- 
ings to you. When I first arrived in Italy, I failed to hear 
resounding through the piazze those popular, waives tunes, which 
so deeply enchanted Goethe ; what the workmen were singing, 
as they strolled homewards from their ateliers, &c., was nothing 
but mawkish operatic phrases, wretchedly harmonised. I do not 
believe that such phrases were ever inspired by either the free 
manly genius of your people, or by its graceful womanly genius. 
Perhaps the sad and sickly temper of mind I was then labouring 
under made me over sensitive. Whether it be an Afreet or a 
Genius that guides our steps in the most decisive hours of our 
lives I know not; but, as a matter of fact, I soon quitted Spezzia, 
where I had conceived the idea of my Rheingold music, and 
hurried back to my gloomy native country, in order to devote 
myself exclusively to that gigantic undertaking. It has been 
frequently observed that the creative force of a people puts itself 
forth in the direction in which Nature has been a niggard of her 
gifts to it, rather than in that pointing to lavish liberality on her 
part. That, for a hundred years past, the Germans have exercised 
so mighty an influence upon the perfectation (Vervollkomnung) of 
music, can be accounted for from a physiological point of view in 
more than one way ; amongst others, for instance, by the fact that 
they lack the true methodical voice-gift, and, therefore, have been 
compelled to dedicate themselves more absolutely to the study of 
tonality than you Italians have—in this respect resembling their 
own religious Reformers of old, who purified the Faith of the 
Gospel by renouncing the splendours of church pageantry, in order 
to give themselves up to pure psychical spiritualism. Emanci- 
pated thus from the fascinations of Beauty and Form, we have 
been enabled to take a more ideal view of the world than other 
peoples. Nevertheless, a secret inspiration teaches us that we are 
not yet possessed of Art’s complete entity ; an inward voice tells 
us that the productions of Art are bound, at some time or other, 
to become accomplished facts that will make a man’s every nerve 
vibrate, and will dash down upon him like a shower-bath of joy. 
Certain it is, that German women have brought sublime geniuses 
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into the world: it remains to be seen whether or not the German 
people’s capacity of appreciation is worthy of these noble children 
of fortunate mothers. Perhaps it would be desirable that the 
geniuses of different races should be wedded anew ; were that the 
case, what more admirable matrimony could we Germans aspire 
to than that which should unite the genius of Italy to that of 
Germany. If my poor Lohengrin could only be the herald of 
these ideal nuptials, what a truly wondrous mission of love would 
be vouchsafed to him !” 

About three weeks ago my old acquaintance, Franz Doppler, 
the celebrated flautist and composer, died at Baden, near Vienna, 
in his sixty-third year. When I first made his acquaintance he 
occupied the distinguished position of second Kapellmeister at the 
Hofoper, and was invariably to be seen at the conductor's desk 
when comic operas and ballets were performed in that magnificent 
theatre. He was also Professor of Orchestration at the Vienna 
Conservatoire. Four of his operas were deemed worthy of pro- 
duction by the Imperial management, and I had the pleasure of 
hearing them, one and all, excellently given under his personal 
direction. “Ilka,” the most important of his operatic works, 
became a popular favourite on both sides of the Leitha, and earned 
for him the title of “ the Austro-Hungarian composer,” its music 
being remarkable for an exceptionally happy blending of German 
‘and Magyar characteristics. A strain of Polish melody ran 
through his second opera, “Wanda,” which, as well as its suc- 
cessor, “ The Two Hussars,” added greatly to his local reputation, 
though I believe neither has ever been played outside the black and 
yellow frontiers. “ Judith,” his last work of any magnitude for the 
lyric stage, only obtained a succés d’estime, and has not been per- 
formed for fifteen years past ; there is some talk in Vienna and Pesth 
of reviving it in honour of his memory. Some of the best ballets 
in the Vienna Hofoper répertoire owe their existence to Doppler. No 
less than ten works of this class composed by him are established as 
pieces de vesistancein the Kaiserstadt. The scene of one of them— 
a comic ballet intituled, “The London Chimney Sweep”—is laid 
in our metropolis, and contains some pleasant reminiscences of 
English, Scotch, and Irish airs, besides some inimitably funny 
episodes of what Doppler, drawing largely upon his inner con- 
sciousness, imagined to be London life. The plot of ‘‘ Der 
Kaminfeger von London” is founded upon the old familiar myth 
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of the heir to a British peerage, snatched from his gilded cradle by 
a republican master-sweep, borne away to sable slavery in the soot- 
bag, and brought up to “climbing and the brush,” upon very little 
to eat and a liberal allowance of dry blows, until his tenth year, 
when, being called upon in the exercise of his professional avoca- 
tions to sweep the chimneys of his infancy’s home, he recognized 
the fire-irons and ewer in his former nursery—and, you know the 
rest! In my own childhood I was led to believe that that lordly 
sweep sate nightly in the House of Peers, legislating away with a 
regularity that defied competition ; and there was—nay, there still 
is—a massive brick mansion in Portman Street which, despite its 
singularly unromantic appearance, thrilled my youthful bosom with 
emotion whenever I passed by it, for I had been given to under- 
stand that in that very house the nobleman to whom it then 
belonged had been kidnapped by Black Barnabas (such was the 
alarming name bestowed upon the mythical master-sweep by the 
person who propounded this legend to my juvenile credulity) in 
order to be reared to soot and sorrow. Doppler somehow or other 
got hold of the story, flavoured it with a wicked uncle and a 
virtuous shepherdess connected with the chimney-sweeping interest 
on her mother’s side, set it to sparkling music, and made an 
immense hit with it. Few dances I have ever seen were more 
irresistibly laughter-moving than the Pas de Ramoneurs, by which 
the abduction of the baby aristocrat is celebrated in the second 
scene, or the closing Jdal/abile of British Peers (such peers, ye 
gods l), performed in Leicester Square in honour of Lord Codstail, 
when that hereditary lawgiver and ex-sweep takes his seat in the 
Upper House—Savile House, it ought to have been, to keep up 
the scenic unities. 

From the “Confessions of Emma Ivon,’ the Piedmontese 
actress and cantatrice who for some years shared the favours of 
Victor Emmanuel with “Madame Rosine,” the tambour-major’s 
daughter, may be gathered many interesting détails intimes of the 
late King of Italy’s habits, tastes and “views upon things in 
general.” Every morning, at a certain hour, she used to be 
admitted to the King’s private study ; as she entered, he invariably 
greeted her with, “ Cos’ jelo d’neuv, Emma?” in the Piedmontese 
dialect he so much preferred to Italian or French, and she at 
once plunged into a causerie of piquant scandal and _ highly- 
spiced “news of the day,” for narrating which she had a special 
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talent. Victor Emmanuel delighted in her quaint humour and 
reckless volubility ; she would chatter to him for an hour at 
a stretch, and keep him more or less grimly chuckling all the 
while. The Ré Galantuomo was curiously insensible to the 
powers and charms of music. On one occasion he confided to 
Emma Ivon that music, vocal and instrumental alike, was nothing 
more than an absolutely meaningless noise, as far as he was 
concerned. Forthwith she began to sing to him in her best 
dramatic manner—florid arias by Rossini, passionate scenas by 
Bellini and Verdi, delivered with all the energy and slancio for 
which she was so justly celebrated as an artist. When she had 
finished, the King laughed, and asked : “What do these pieces of 
music pretend to express?” “Sire,” she replied, “they proclaim 
the passions of the heart—they speak the language of love, 
enthusiasm and poetry.” “Indeed!” rejoined His Majesty ; “so 
it is to sounds of that description that you are obliged to have 
recourse when you want to express your heart’s passions or the 
promptings of love! Believe me, they are quite superfluous ; 
words suffice for all that. I only understand the force of music 
when it electrifies soldiers on the battle-field, or makes pretty girls 
dance. When I see people in operas gesticulating as if they were con- 
vulsed by love or distracted by despair, they only make me laugh.” 
Victor Emmanuel is described by the authoress of the “Confessions” 
as at once the most incredulous and most superstitious of men. He 
was from the first strongly averse to the movement which resulted 
in the forcible seizure of Rome by the Italian army in 1870, 
because, some years previously, an old gipsy-woman in Turin had 
predicted to him that he would die in the Quirinal.. When, on 
September 2nd of that year, he handed to Count Ponza di San 
Martino the letter in which he apprised Pius IX. that circumstances 
compelled him to occupy Rome, he observed to the Envoy : “ You 
are going to Rome, my friend, to prepare for me the house in 
which I shall die.” As we all know, the fortune-teller’s prophecy 
was fulfilled to the letter. 

An eye-witness relates the following eminently comic episode, 
which took:place a few weeks ago at Schwerin, whilst the com- 
pany of the Berlin Residenz Theater was fulfilling a starring 
engagement in the Thalia Theater of the Mecklenburg capital. 
A rehearsal had been fixed for eleven one morning ; punctually 
at that hour the bell rang to “clear the stage,” and Herr Hauk, 
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the manager (who, it should be premised, is extremely short- 
sighted), took his seat, with his back towards the house, in a chair 
set for him near the prompt-box. The rehearsal had scarcely 
commenced when he heard voices behind him in the body of the 
house. “Ssh! be quiet behind there!” he exclaimed ; but the 
noise continued undiminished. Turning round to see what was 
going on, he espied a number of persons, amongst them several 
officers in uniform, gathered round a table at the back of the 
house in the so-called “ Steh-Plitze” behind the pit, and talking 
loudly. Director Hauk, aware that the bad habit of allowing 
regular abonnés to be present at rehearsals is only too prevalent 
in German provincial theatres, vociferated, “Be quiet, will you ; 
don’t interfere with the rehearsal!” Finding no attention paid 
to his remonstrances, he turned his back upon the intruders 
with a demonstrative shrug of disgust, and gave orders that the 
stage business be proceeded with. Presently came the cue for 
one of the leading ladies, who duly appeared at the second left 
entrance, and in conformity with the stage directions, advanced 
“down,” with drooping eyelids and a meditative air, only looking 
up when she reached the immediate neighbourhood of Herr 
Hauk’s arm-chair. She cast one glance at the house, uttered a 
piercing shriek, covered her face with both hands, and fled up 
the stage, vanishing through the “centre.” As this “ business” 
was not in her part, the manager’s surprise was considerable. ° 
Whilst he was rallying from the shock inflicted upon his nerves 
by the fair fugitive’s unexpected scream, the “ singing chamber- 
maid” came “on” from the other wing, looked straight before her, 
gave vent to.a cry of horror still more appalling than that of her 
colleague, sank into a chair, and strove to conceal behind one of 
its cushions her ingenuous countenance, flushed rosy red to the 
very roots of her hair. As she did so, the “comic old woman” 
appeared on the stage. She, too, appeared stricken with some 
strange terror, and stood still, as though turned to stone, gazing 
open-mouthed and with a glassy stare at the remoter regions of 
the parterre. By this time Director Hauk was convinced that 
some abominable practical joke was being played off upon his 
company by the persons who had been admitted, without his 
permission, to witness the rehearsal. With an air of outraged 
dignity he climbed down from the stage to the orchestra, and 
thence into the stalls, resolved to investigate the mystery iz 
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propria persond. What was his surprise, as soon as the group 
of persons assembled at the back of the theatre became clearly 
visible to him, to find it partly composed of stalwart youths 
entirely devoid of clothing, whom elderly spectacled officers were 


measuring, sounding with stethoscopes, and generally taking stock 
of with the utmost minuteness of attention! The proprietor of 
the theatre had let it for that morning to the District Committee 
of Recruitment, which military and medical board was engaged 
in examining the conscripts of the 1883 levy with that stoical 
indifference to anything but the duty actually on hand which is 


a 
leading professional characteristic of the German officer. 


WM. BEATTY-KINGSTON. 


be < Sal 


Our Play=BGor. 


“FREEDOM.” 


A Play in Four Acts and Eight Scenes. Written by Gzorce F. Rowe and Aucustus Harxis. 
First produced at Drury Lane on Saturday, August 4, 1883. 

Ernest Gascoigne ... Mr. AuGustus Harris. Hussein.. v 
Mohamed Araf spd Mr. Jas. FERNANDEZ. Memlook ... 
Sadyk ... .» Mr. Henry Georce. —— Slings- 
Edward Loring . «. Mr. E. F, Epcar. by. coe, ett ooo GH. Rowe. 
Herbert Duncan... ... Mr. J. H. Manty. Suleima... . «+ Muss Sopuie Eyre, 
Jacop Blompet ... ... Mr. Harry JAckson- Constance L oring ... Miss BroMLEy. 

assan . .. Mr. Harry NIcHOLLs. Lady Betty Piper ... Miss M. A. Victor. 
Lieutenant Weldon ... Mr. C. Kenny. Amaranthe . «.. Miss Fanny Enson. 
Coxswain... ... «. Mr. — RIDLEY. Zaydee ... Miss Lyp1a Foote. 
Obi... we oe vee eee = MR. We. Morcan. Hamish... LittLe Rose BALpwIin. 
Cesar i... Mr. A. Estcourt. Alfa Miss Atice Denvii 


Mr. BraANSCOMBE. 
Mr. T. STEPHENS. 








REEDOM,” the new four-act play “s Messrs. G. F. Rowe 

and Augustus Harris, produced at Drury Lane on 

August 4, will, in all probability, prove quite as great a success as 

“The World” or “Youth.” That this success will be mainly due 

to the truly magnificent manner in which the piece has been 

placed upon the stage, rather than to its real dramatic value, is a 

palpable fact. Not that the drama itself does not possess merit, 

but that the brilliancy of its setting overshadows its dramatic 
effect. 

The first act of “Freedom” takes place in a bazaar in an 
Egyptian city. The scene itself isa splendid example of pictorial 
art, and reflects great credit upon the painter, Mr. Henry Emden, 
who is also responsible for the scenery of the second and third 
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acts. Here Araf Bey soon makes known the fact that he is madly 
in love with Constance Loring, the daughter of an English banker 
resident in Egypt. He proposes for the girl, but his suit is scorn- 
fully rejected by father and daughter. Meanwhile Suleima, Araf’s 
wife, has discovered her husband’s passion, and has vowed ven- 
geance against the fair Englishwoman. Hassan, a menial in the 
employ of Araf, has been endeavouring, by means of a trader 
whom he employs, to import a number of girls as slaves. The 
vessel containing these wretched creatures has been captured by 
Ernest Gascoigne, a commander in the service of Queen Victoria. 
He demands the release of the unfortunate prisoners, and the 
refusal of Araf Bey to grant his request is the cause of a bitter 
enmity between the two men—an enmity which is still further in- 
creased by the fact that Ernest Gascoigne is on the eve of marrying 
Constance Loring. The chief scene of the second act takes place 
at the English Consulate. The «marriage of the English lovers 
has just been celebrated, but the happy pair are soon separated. 
Ernest is suddenly called to his ship, and in his absence his wife is 
artfully trapped and carried off by Araf. When Ernest returns to 
the Consulate he finds that Constance is missing, and the people in 
a state of rebellion. Then comes the search for the banker’s 
daughter and Ernest Gascoigne’s wife. After an introductory 
scene, the interior of Araf’s palace is discovered in the third act. 
Here Araf’s wife promises to befriend Constance, and, eventually, 
she manages the escape of Constance and Ernest—who has 
managed to gain access to the palace—by permitting them to pass 
through a private way. She has no sooner turned the key upon 
them than Araf enters, and, guessing the state of affairs, he 
demands to pass. Then occurs the most dramatic scene in the 
play. Araf struggles with Suleima, but she plunges a dagger 
into his heart and he falls lifeless to the ground. This 
is an original dramatic situation, and the audience took it on 
the first night with thunders of applause. The important scene 
in the fourth and last act—a lovely piece of painting by the 
veteran William Beverley—is in the desert. Ernest has been 
captured in his attempt to escape from Araf’s palace, but Con- 
stance has happily been rescued. Ernest, now in the power of 
the trader whom he had deprived of his prisoners, is made to 
suffer the agonies of thirst. But, in good time, the English 
marines arrive on the scene, Ernest is rescued and reunited to his 
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wife, and, as in the fairy-books, “all ends happily.” Mr. George 
Fawcett Rowe and Mr. Augustus Harris, the joint authors of this 
production, have done much to deserve success. They have pro- 
vided the public with a good stirring drama, possessing scenes 
and situations of great moment, and incidents of very considerable 
interest and dramatic value. ‘“ Freedom” is, moreover, most ela- 
borately mounted, and were it on account of the scenery only the 
play would be well worthy a visit. The chief praise for the acting 
in this remarkable drama falls to Mr. James Fernandez, who 
impersonates Araf Bey. This is a distinct personation, well- 
conceived and admirably acted. In its way it is absolutely 
perfect, and no better acting of its kind has been seen on the 
London stage. With very slender materials, Mr. Fernandez has 
contrived to present a character of marked individuality. He 
acts with care and with a delicacy of treatment which are truly 
refreshing when one considers how poorly the part might be 
played. Mr. Augustus Harris, actor, author and manager, has 
done nothing better than his Ernest Gascoigne, a manly, vigorous 
performance ; his acting in the last act reveals an amount of 
power and intensity which few people would have thought he 
possessed. Miss Sophie Eyre acts with power and skill the 
rather ungrateful part of Suleima, and Miss Nelly Bromley is 
pretty and interesting as Constance Loring. Miss Lydia Foote is 
pathetic in a small character, and Miss Fanny Enson is charming 
as an English girl who is sought in marriage by an irrepressible 
Yankee. This latter character is played with quiet humour by 
Mr. G. F. Rowe, and the humorous portions of the play are further 
supported by Mr. Harry Jackson as a necessarily comic Dutchman, 
and by Mr. Harry Nicholls, who is evidently a favourite with the 
audience. 
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Our Omnibus=Bor. 


URING the past month I have been wandering about from place to 

place, chiefly at the seaside, in search of the popular and picturesque, 
and have occasionally been astonished at the feeble efforts that are made to 
amuse the people in a rational and hearty manner. Fine fields for tillage 
are left barren and uncultivated, audiences full of energy and sympathy are 
deserted or misundeistood, and the most musical-loving and amusement- 
seeking people that can be found is destined to amuse itself, to shift for 
itself, or to depend upon the well-intentioned energies of the so-called artists 
who are fated in music to proclaim far and wide the gospel of vulgarity and 
unsavoury noise. I hold it to be true that the English people, rich or 
poor, high or low, are the most vulnerable of all living people to good im- 
pressions. They want a leader, and can find no one to lead them. 
They all have hearts, and they want some one to touch them. They desire 
good music, and they get bad. Don’t tell me that the roughest audience 
ever selected from the East-end of London actually prefers the monotonous 
moan of the so-called comic song of the great cad to the purest melody of 
the best masters, for I- positively do not believe it. They have to put 
up with the songs of the great cad because they cannot find any better. 
They are there with their minds ready to be improved, with their hearts . 
ready to be touched, and with a certain sentiment awaiting its legitimate 
expression ; but their minds, their hearts, and their sentiments are directed 
into false and unwholesome channels, merely because the powers that be 
are too indolent, or too little observing, to utilize the admirable material 
under their hands. I own to being very angry when I hear people saying 
that, in the case of these popular amusements, the supply is governed by 
the demand. It is seriously urged that the bulk of the people, the masses, 
the “demos,” or whatever you like to call them, are naturally and habitually 
vulgar, that good music or pure melody would be Greek to them, that they 
love and revel in the coarsest songs and the silliest strains, and that it would 
be a work of consummate folly to make any attempt to alter their tastes or 
predilections. ‘“ Him that is filthy, let him be filthy still,” is the hard 
and cruel philosophy meted out to the most impressionable and sympathetic 
people. One ounce of fact is supposed to be worth a ton of theory, and I 
fancy that I am in a position to show that those who give up the game as 
hopeless are guilty of neglecting a very valuable and precious opportunity. 


In the course of my travels I have visited two places that are typical of 
neglect on the one side, and encouragement on the other. Both are 
essentially popular watering-places. Thousands gather to their sands year 
after year. They are not fashionable resorts, quite the contrary ; but it is 
worth while to contrast Great Yarmouth on the east coast, and Blackpool, 
the manufacturing holiday ground, in order to see the practical effect of 
the conflicting processes of doing nothing and of doing much. At Great 
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Yarmouth the people are left to their own devices, and are supposed to 
amuse themselves as best they can ; at Blackpool the authorities make it a 
point of honour to give the very best entertainment for the smallest possible 
charge. 


Great Yarmouth is deservedly a popular seaside resort. The scenes are 
extensive and pure, the air is bracing, the beach is accessible, and you might 
turn out half the working population of London upon the sea-front or 
promenade without interfering with the comfort of the inhabitants. The 
place is not refined—oyster barrows and penny-whelkmen perambulate 
what would answer to the King’s Road at Brighton. Public houses and 
general drinking disfigure the most popular promenade. Excursion parties 
and drinking parties congregate under the very eaves of the best houses in the 
full front of Yarmouth, and yet no fault can be found with the behaviour 
of the visitors. The Great Eastern Railway is consistently liberal in cheap 
excursion and holiday tickets, and all that is wanted is a disposition on 
the part of the town to recognize the importance of the trust confided in 
them. 


And yet, to tell the truth, Great Yarmouth is comparatively destitute of 
anything that could be, by any stretch of fancy, considered good or rational 
music. For what did I find at Yarmouth in the way of entertainment? On 
one pier—the dullest and apparently the most fashionable—the dreariest 
. Of dirges delivered by a military band of no particular moment, relieved by 
a local orchestra, thoroughly below the ranks. Good intentions prevailed, 
but good intentions cannot be pardoned for the dismal wailing that 
offended my ears on this pier on Sunday afternoon, when I was supposed to 
be listening to a sacred: concert. The people sat under an untidy shed at 
the head of the dismal pier, and listened to music that must have maddened 
the melancholy of the most fervent Sabbatarian. A small expenditure of 
capital would have transformed the pier-head into a decent concert-room, 
and provided Yarmouth with an intelligible band ; but they are apparently 
content to go on in the old fashion, believing that it pays better to do 
nothing than to be enterprising. On the second, or more popular pier, the 
wretched shanty or covered saloon that crowns the pier-head is apparently 
rented by some well-meaning, professional gentlemen, who consider that 
popular music means a music-hall entertainment of a superior class. The 
young ladies of Yarmouth, their mammas and papas, congregate under the 
popular singer, and drawl out the dirge-like melody, called “Old Familiar 
Faces,” as if they were assisting at an evangelical tea-meeting. The 
influence of Moody and Sankey, and of the Salvation Army, is strong upon 
them ; and I verily believe that half of the people, when they join in the 
chorus of “Old Familiar Faces,” consider that they are performing some 
highly salutary religious exercise. But the flavour of piety is soon washed 
away by a dose of music-hall silliness, that makes one wonder that an 
audience of rational people does not revolt, and protest against so con- 
temptible a waste of time. We thus find the two principal piers of 
Yarmouth occupied by indifferent serious music, and equally indifferent comic 
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entertainments; and at the piers themselves a charge of twopence a head 
for amusements that are only so in name. Let us go down to the sands, and 
there we shall find another company of hard-worked music-hall artistes striving 
by concerts night and day to pay the rent exacted from them by the cor- 
poration, for occupying a space on the sands or foreshore. It is an honest, 
well-meant effort to amuse the public to the best of the ability of the com- 
pany, but no one could pretend to say that the music or melody on pier or 
sands is characterized by its refinement or good sense. Away we go tothe 
Aquarium, and there we find Mr. Arthur Roberts and Mr. Jolly John Nash 
striving to improve upon the stress of music-hall minstrelsy, that has by this 
time aggravated or wearied the community. The theatre occasionally in- 
troduces popular stars, though on the occasion of my visit I was not destined 
to see a good entertainment, whilst the rest of the variety shows are scarcely 
worth any mention. No doubt I shall be told that Great Yarmouth under- 
stands its business far better than I do, that vulgar music is quite good 
enough for vulgar people, and that if any effort were made to bring down 
good musicians, or to build a decent concert-room on the pier-head, the 
visitors would not approach the one or patronize the other. I will not 


endeavour to argue the point, but I will merely introduce Blackpool to my 
readers. 


Blackpool is as popular a place as Great Yarmouth. It attracts the 
honest toilers from the northern manufacturing towns, and empties Liver- 
pool, Manchester, and Bolton just as Yarmouth empties London and Hull. 
But what does Blackpool do? On one pier—naturally the most popular— 
they have erected a concert-room as well decorated and as comfortable as 
St. James’s Hall. Here for twopence, the Yarmouth price, you can hear as 
good a concert, instrumental and vocal, as can be provided for thrice that 
sum in London. For sixpence the visitors to Blackpool can hear Sims 
Reeves and the best musical stars of our time. In Blackpool the people 
are in reality far rougher than at Margate, and yet they one and all can ap- 
preciate good music when they hear it, and the Blackpool pier is crowded 
by decent and intelligent people. The Indian Pavilion at Blackpool, 
where these sixpenny and twopenny concerts are held, is as charming 
a concert-room as can be found in the country. It does not follow 
that because the music is cheap that the music-room is nasty. A 
little further off, at the Blackpool Winter Gardens, we find another sixpenny 
concert of most admirable music, conducted by M. Rivitre, a London 
shilling promenade concert for sixpence, with miscellaneous entertainments 
thrown in, and at odd times first-class music and operas, such as those of 
Carl Rosa, for a ridiculously small admittance-fee. Add to these, two 
circuses, three theatres, and some popular gardens—the Raikes Hall 
Gardens—on the Surrey Gardens model, with fireworks at night, dancing, 
and picturesque bombardments—and you will own that Blackpool does not 
err on the side of overstudied economy. London itself, with all its wealth 
and opportunities, might well take a lesson from public-spirited Blackpool. 
We have no place like the Winter Gardens, no permanent promenade con- 
certs, no permanent circus, no opportunities for dancing anywhere, and 
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only a chance exhibition of fireworks. Prudery or bigotry in a very pro- 
nounced form have shut up successively Vauxhall, Highbury, Anerley, 
Surrey, and Cremorne Gardens, and there is literally no capital in the world 
where popular amusements are at such a discount. We have ten-shilling 
stalls in abundance for wretched theatrical entertainments, but we have no 
twopenny concerts of high-class music, or sixpenny gardens filled with 
flowers and ferns, and giving rational and decent amusement. Believe ine, 
that the people will always flock in their thousands to see what is good ; 
and it strikes me that the liberality of Blackpool, both in its encouragement 
of what is good and its liberality in the cause of Sunday pleasure, should 
not be forgotten. I saw less drunkenness and depravity at Blackpool, where 
the amusements were decent and rational, than at other places where the 
people had to be amused by so-called artistes of the Music Hall. 


During a recent visit to Southport, I noticed that the walls were 
placarded with pictures illustrative of the attractions of Miss Minnie 
Palmer, a young and pretty American actress, who was announced to 
appear in a play called “ My Sweetheart,” of which, up to that time, I 
knew nothing. According to the advertisement, Miss Palmer was a very 
pretty and extremely coy maiden. Now she was a shepherdess, with a 
crook and her lambs ; now shé was a sunny maiden with a Leghorn hat 
trimmed with poppies ; now she was a rustic nymph in a pinafore, adjusting 
her hose after crossing a brook. All Southport was talking about Minnie 
Palmer, who I was told had made a satisfactory appearance at Liverpool, 
and was on her way to London to take the town by storm. So I took my 
stall at the Southport Winter Gardens, and anxiously expected the new 
and popular actress. The play was the most extraordinary mixture of 
German sentiment—hoydenish romping and burlesque story. It seemed 
to me as if the author had had a dream of Mr. Joseph Jefferson in “ Rip 
Van Winkle,” Mr. Emmett in “ Fritz,” and an opera bouffe by Lecocq, and 
jumbled them all together. A girl called Tina makes calf-love to a half- 
American, half-German lout, who idles away at her father’s farm in an un- 
explained country. The polyglot idler—who recalls at once Jefferson, 
Emmett, and the half-dozen other representatives of American-Teutonic 
story—is suddenly informed that he is not a lout, or a loafer, or ne’er-do-weel, 
but a German count with an immense fortune. Tableau : discomfiture of Tina 
(with songs), who secretly loves Tony (with songs), and delight of a mer- 
cenary adventuress, one Mrs. Fleetor, who has been setting her cap at Tony. 
In the second act, the wealthy Tony (with songs) is a prey to the mercenary 
design of Mrs. Fleetor and her brother, and he is fool enough to propose 
to her when he has imbibed too much champagne. The excitement of 
the proposal and of the wine together have the strange effect of making 
the poor young man blind, and in his natural distress his best and kindest 
friend is the devoted Tina, who, like another celebrated in history, “ never 
told her love, but let concealment like a worm i’ the bud, feed on her 
damask cheek.” 
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In the third act, Tony (with songs) is a beggar and a lout again at the old 
farm, because his brother has turned up and become the German Count 
instead of poor Tony. A good doctor restores his sight, and after much 
pretty singing and love-making the silly scapegrace renounces the fascinating 
Fleetor, and discovers that he never loved any one nearly so well as Tina 
with her songs and romping ways. It is a simple play enough, and it would 
succeed in London, not so much for its story or characters as for its direct 
simplicity, and the fact that it is full of pretty music, on the whole very well 
sung. I have great belief in plays interspersed with light and tuneful 
music. I am convinced that the play of the future is a ballad play—a 
simple home-like story scattered over with pretty songs. It is difficult to 
speak ofan actress like this Miss Minnie Palmer, who has evident talent, 
but who has been brought up in a wretched and deplorable school of un- 
pardonable exaggeration. No one can deny the cleverness of the little 
lady, her prettiness or her readiness of expression, but I am convinced she 
would shock any London audience that believed in natural acting. She 
appears to have heard of Chaumont, and to wish to be like the American 
Lotta. Butshe over-emphasizes everything she touches, and underlines 
every word of her text. She cannot point a sentence without a grimace, 
she puts out her tougue when she wants to be funny, and her over- 
accentuation of every movement fatigues and depresses the beholder. I am 
quite aware that Chaumont does the same. Chaumont’s exaggeration and 
trick are to me often very painful, but she is an artist beyond her trick. 
This lady is tricky beyond her art. Think of the exaggerated manner of 
Chaumont, add to it the spasmodic humour of Miss Nelly Farren in a 
Gaiety burlesque, and then whip into it the jerkiness of the emphasis of 
Miss Nelly Power, and even then you have not got an idea of the 
curious but utterly false method of Miss Minnie Palmer. Probably 
American audiences have spoiled her, and told her by their applause that 
these attitudes and facial spasms are excellent art. The unskilful may 
laugh; but the judicious cannot fail to grieve, for the young lady is clever, 
bright, pretty, and a good singer beyond her radically false art. I question, 
however, if it is a case that can be cured. A young lady who enacts a 
rough-and-tumble country wench, an Audrey, a village romp, and a gamine 
of the most pronounced type in laced petticoats, fresh from a Parisian 
lingerie, and in silk stockings embroidered with birds of Paradise, pea- 
cocks, and beaded flowers, is apparently beyond redemption. ‘The very 
meaning of the character is destroyed by the—becoming, no doubt—but 
utterly preposterous costume. Miss Minnie Palmer positively labours to 
be unnatural. Her pathos is as forced and unfeminine as her hoydenism 
is masculine and unattractive. I can only repeat what I said at the 
outset: She has been brought up in a bad school, though I do not deny 
that her very exaggeration and excess of glaring colour in her art will 
recommend her to the vulgarians who constitute the majority of our English 
audiences. 


Of one thing, however, I am pretty certain, and that is, that, if the play 
is ever brought to London, a bit of character acting will be seen only 
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second in daring eccentricity to the Lord Dundreary of Mr. Sothern. I 
allude to the acting of a Mr. T. J. Hawkins in the character of Joe Shot- 
well, a broken-down sport—a reflex, apparently, from the Californian pages 
of Bret Harte. This is a bit of acting of great originality and consistent 
humour. It is exaggerated, but truly exaggerated, and with discretion. 
The man is a half-comical, half-serious, broken-down gambler, a funny 
John Oakhurst, a poor devil, half-drunken, half-besotted, with a vestige 
left of a very natural humour—a man with a bird-like twist of his 
head and a very keen sense of fun left over and above his mental 
muddle. The character and the man would become popular in 
London in a flash, because they are really funny. The catchword 
of town would soon be that deliciously-humorous drawl with which 
the tipsy scoundrel asserts his matrimonial rights, “ Loo-isa! remember 
that your beloved husband is waiting for you downstairs!” Mr. Charles 
Arnold, who appears as the musical Tony with the Fritz-Emmett 
recollections, is a good-looking young fellow of the F. Leslie type, who is 
ever interesting even if a little affected ; and some really sound, honest, 
straightforward English acting was shown by Mr. John S. Wood as “ Charles 
—his friend,” in the shape of a doctor. He ought to be better known in 
London. Mr. Philip Ben Greet (what a name!) gave still another parody 
of well-worn Dundrearyisms. The cast of this play may be useful for 
reference :— : 
“MY SWEETHEART.” 


Arranged for the English Stage by Frep. G. Marper. 
Tina... ... ... ... Miss Minnie PALMER. | Dudley Harcourt 


Mr. Puiuip Bex Greer. 
Tony wee see eee Mr. CHARLES ARNOLD. Farmer Hatzell .... Mr. HALDANE CRICHTON. 
= Shotwell... ... Mr. T. J. HAwKins. Mrs, Fleetor ... .... Miss HELEN CARROLL. 
r. Oliver ... .... Mr. Joun S. Woop. Mrs. Hatzell ... 


. . Miss Janz Gray. 
Harold Bartlett .... Mr. GrAHAM WENTWORTH. 















The marriage of Miss Fortescue to Viscount Garmoyle, the eldest son 
of Earl Cairns, has given rise to thoughts on some other English actresses 
who have married peers. Foremost on the list comes Miss Anastatia Robin- 
son. She made her first appearance in the opera “Creso,” on January 
27,1714. Previously to this, however, she had sung at concerts in York 
Buildings, and at her own house in Golden Square. The Earl of Peter- 
borough, the hero of the expedition in Spain, took her from the stage and 
married her secretly in 1724. Although the marriage was not made public 
for many years, the Countess received the best company at Peterborough 
House, Fulham, and Bevis Mount, Southampton. The Earl died at the 
age of seventy-five, in the year 1735, but the Countess survived him until 
1750. 


Lavinia Fenton, who afterwards became Duchess of Bolton, was born in 
1708. She was the daughter of a naval lieutenant, and made her début at 
the Haymarket Theatre in 1726, as Monimia, in Otway’s tragedy of “ The 
Orphan.” ‘The first part in which she gained notoriety was that of Polly 
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Peachum, in Gay’s “The Beggar’s Opera,” produced at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, in 1728. Rich, the manager, gave her his usual salary to beginners 
of 15s. per week, but on her making such a hit he raised it to exactly 
double the amount! For sixty-three nights the opera ran, and Lavinia 
became the rage of the town. Indeed, her followers were so numerous 
and so pressing in their admiration, that Polly had to be guarded home 
every night. At the end of the season, after two benefits, known as 
* Polly’s nights,” she was taken off the stage by the Duke of Bolton, who 
promised to make her successor to his wife. It was not till twenty-three 
years afterwards that he was able to redeem his promise. In her younger 
days “ Polly” was distinguished as an accomplished and agreeable com- 
panion ; she possessed much wit, strong good sense, and a refined taste 
for literature. She was well made, and pleasant enough to look at, though 
by no means a beauty ; and her conversation was courted and admired by 
the old Lord Bathurst and Lord’Granville. As her years advanced her 
popularity declined, and it is said that towards her end she became so 
obnoxious to the lower orders about her place of residence that they were 
with difficulty prevented from dragging her out of her coffin. Lavinia died 
in 1760, at the age of fifty-two. Two years before her decease she picked 
up with an Irish surgeon, who, when she was dying, to use the words of 
Horace Walpole, ‘sent for a lawyer to make her will; but the man finding 
who was to be her heir instead of her children, refused to draw it. The 
Court of Chancery did furnish another less scrupulous, and her three sons 
have but a thousand pound a piece, the surgeon nine thousand.” 


Now come we to Elizabeth Farren, Countess of Derby. After endur- 
ing many hardships and privations when a mere child, she made her first 
appearance in London at the age of fifteen, at the Haymarket Theatre, 
under the management of the elder Colman, as Miss Hardcastle, in “ She 
Stoops to Conquer.” The character in which she gained notoriety was 
that of Lady Townly, in “ The Provoked Husband.” She resolutely re- 
fused all offers from the Earl of Derby save that of marriage, and she had 
to wait a score of years for the consummation of her wish. In less than 
three weeks after the death of the first Countess, the Earl of Derby and 
Elizabeth Farren were united. Miss Farren’s last performance was on 
April 8, 1797, when she played Lady Teazle, and immediately afterwards 
became Countess of Derby. She died in 1829. 


There is little to be told of the beautiful Louisa Brunton. She was 
the daughter of a gentleman who was for many years proprietor of the 
Norwich Theatre, and was born in 1782. Hier first appearance took place 
in the character of Lady Townly, at Covent Garden Theatre, on October 
25, 1803. She next played Beatrice, and she soon passed into favour 
with the public. On May 26, 1808, she retired from the stage, and 
married the Earl of Craven. She died on September 3, 1860. 


Harriet Mellon, the daughter of a poor strolling actress, made her first 
appearance at Covent Garden, on January 31, 1795, as Lydia Languish. 
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On January 8, 1815, she married Mr. Coutts, the banker, who died seven 
years later, leaving her an income of over £70,000 a year. Her second 
husband was the Duke of St. Albans, to whom she was married on June 16, 
1827, in the twenty-seventh year of hisage. The duchess died on August 6, 
1837, the duke in 1849. 





Miss Mary Catherine Bolton made her first public appearance as a singer 
at the Hanover Square Rooms, in 1806. On October 6, of the same 
year, she played Polly Peachum in “The Beggar's Opera” at Covent 
Garden, then making her first appearance on the regular stage. In 1813, 
she was married to Edward, Lord Thurlow, who was nephew to the first 
Lord Thurlow, the judge, and was, moreover, the author of some weil- 


known poems. Miss Bolton is described as a delicate blonde ; she died of 
consumption in 1830. 















Miss Maria Foote was born in 1798, and in June, 1814, she played 
Amanthis in Mrs. Inchbald’s comedy, “The Child of Nature,” at Covent 
Garden Theatre, thus making her first appearance on the stage. Later on 
she played Letitia Hardy in “The Belle’s Stratagem.” Listen to what 
Talfourd says of her in this character, and the description will be found to 
apply exactly to Ellen Terry, the most fascinating Letitia Hardy of modern 
times: ‘ Nothing could be moré charming than her wdiveéé in the scene 
where she ought to play the fool ; her movements were grace itself, and her 
song beginning, ‘Where are you going to, my pretty maid?’ was given 
with an arch simplicity entirely her own.’’ Maria seems to have been just 
a little “ flighty,” for she was the mother of two children, of which Colonel 
Berkeley was the father. During her Zaison with the gallant colonel, she 
had various offers of marriage from rich suitors. One of these aspirants 
_ for her hand—Joseph Hayne, Esq., of Burderop Park, Wilts—was accepted, 
but he changed his mind, and was fined £3,000 for breach of promise. In 
the year 1831, Miss Foote—being then in her thirty-third year, be it 
remembered—evidently determined to become respectable, and to attain 
a desirable position ; for on April 7 of that blessed year she espoused the 
Earl of Harrington. And she lived to enjoy her position too, for the 
countess did not shuffle off this mortal coil until the 29th of December, 
1867, she then being sixty-nine years old. 
























A long career was that of Katherine Stephens. Born in 1794, she 
studied music first under Lanza, and then under Welsh, who applied him- 
self vigorously to the task of preparing her for the stage, and bringing her 
out. She accordingly made her first appearance at Covent Garden, 
in September, 1813, as Mandane, in Dr. Arne’s opera, “ Artaxerxes.” 
Her round, full, rich, lively voice, her natural manner, her simple style— 
deformed by no sort of affectation—at once won the public; and both in 
the church and the theatre she became an immense favourite. Leigh Hunt 

* saw her Polly Peachum, and observed that the “‘ beautiful repose of her 
acting, the irresistible way in which she condescends to beseech support, 
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when she might extort reluctant wonder, and the graceful awkwardness 
and maiveté of her manner, more captivating than the most finished 
elegance, complete the charm of her singing. The pathos of her ‘ Can 
Love be controlled by advice?’ and ‘Oh, ponder well,’ the mingled 
science and sentiment of ‘Cease your funning,’ and the fine, bird-like 
triumph of ‘He so pleased me,’ are like nothing else to be heard on the 
stage, and leave all competition far behind.” When she was forty-five she 
married the Earl of Essex, who was eighty-three. She died in February, 
1882, aged eighty-eight, having been a widow for forty-three years. 


An actress deserving of her success, both on the stage and off it, was 
Elizabeth O’Neill. She made her début at the Theatre Royal, Crow Street, 
Dublin, in 1811, when she was only nineteen years old, as the Widow 
Cheerly, in “‘ The Soldier’s Daughter.” She afterwards played Volumnia, 
Constance, Lady Teazle, and Juliet, and made her London appearance in 
the latter character, at Covent Garden, on October 6, 1814. She retired 
from the stage in 1819, and on December 18 of that year married William 
Wrixon Becher, Esq., who, on the death of his uncle, succeeded to the 
baronetcy. Miss O’Neill thus became Lady Wrixon Becher. It is pretty 
generally known that she and her relations suggested the Fotheringays 
and Captain Costigan to Thackeray. She died on October 29, 1872, at 
the ripe age of eighty. . 


Singularly enough, the next actress on our list who became ennobled by 
her marriage, also made her first bow to an audience as Widow Cheerly. 
This was at Drury Lane; the date, October 16, 1829; the lady, Miss 
Louisa Mordaunt. Her first marriage took place in 1831, when she 
espoused Captain John Alexander Nisbeth, of the Life Guards, who was 
killed accidentally. On October 15, 1844, she took a second husband, 
Sir William Boothby, Bart., and the following year, being again left a widow, 
with but little money, she returned to the stage. 


But two names more, and this record is concluded. Miss Robinson, 
—who must not be confounded with the charming “ Perdita,”—married 
early in this century, Sir Charles Felix Smith, of the Royal Engineers. 
And, twenty-five years ago, Miss Emily Saunders, a provincial actress of 
repute, was united to Sir William Don, a Scotch baronet, who had adopted 
the stage, and with whom Henry Irving acted in Edinburgh in 1857. 
Irving was then an obscure actor, commencing his stage career at a salary 
of thirty shillings a-week. ‘The wheel goes round ; he who is at the bottom 
to-day is uppermost to-morrow. Both the Scotch baronet and his lady 
have long since passed away, and Henry Irving is now the foremost actor 
of the day. 


Miss Marie Linden, the subject of our first photograph this month, 
made her first appearance on the stage so recently as the Christmas of 
1876, when she played the Fairy in the pantomime of “ Dick Whittington,” 
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at the Oxford Theatre Royal. She made her début in London at Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre, on Easter Monday, 1881, as Rose Magenta in the farce of 
“The Census.” Thence she went to the Philharmonic Theatre, where she 
acted—at a few hours’ notice—Claire Ffolliot in “The Shaughraun,” and 
immediately made a hit in the character. Her next parts of importance here 
were Eily O’Connor in “ The Colleen Bawn,” and Mary Grace in “ Peep 
o’ Day.” In July of the same year she played Kate O’Brien in 
“ Perfection” at the Royalty Theatre, and was so successful in the 
character that she was asked to play Ixion, which character she assumed at 
a very short notice, and was again completely successful. She then returned 
to her old home at the Philharmonic, where she acted Meenie to the Rip 
Van Winkle of Mr. J. A. Arnold, and won favour as Piccolo in “‘ During Her 
Majesty’s Pleasure,” and as Aladdin in the Christmas extravaganza of that 
mame. Here, also, she played Phoebe in the drama of “ London Pride,” 
and Leicester ih the burlesque of “ Kenilworth.” In these two characters 
she achieved a remarkable success, and the excellence of her acting was 
then strongly pointed out in the pages of this magazine. After her 
engagement at the Philharmonic, and one with Miss May Holt, Miss Marie 
Linden appeared at Her Majesty’s Theatre as King Aureole in “The 
Yellow Dwarf,” but, a change soon occurring in the management of the 
the theatre, she seceded from the part. Her next engagement was with 
Mr. J. L. Toole, at whose theatre she first acted on February 5 last, as 
Lucy Garner in “ Dearer than Life.” This part was followed by that of 
the Countess Asteriski in “ Artful Cards ;” and, on May 26, by Fédora in 
Mr. F. C. Burnand’s travestie entitled “ Stage-Dora,” in which she made 
such a distinct hit. Miss Marie Linden is at present on tour with 
Mr. Toole, playing with him Kate Vandeleur in “ A Fool and his Money,” 
Mrs. Bunny in “ Auntie,” and Mary Belton in “ Uncle Dick’s Darling.” 


Mr. John Hare (a nom de thédtre, John Fairs) made his first appearance 
on the London stage, at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, on September 25, 
1865, as Short, in “ Naval Engagements.” At the same theatre he acted, 
on November 11 following, Lord Ptarmigant, in the first performance in 
London of “Society ;” Prince Perovsky in “ Ours,” on September 15, 
1866; Sam Gerridge in “Caste,” on April 6, 1867; the Hon. Bruce 
Fanquehere in “ Play,” on February 15, 1867; and Beau Farintosh in 
‘*School,” on January 16, 1869. Also, at the same theatre, he acted 
Dunscombe Dunscombe in “M.P.,” on February, 23, 1870; Sir 
John Vesey in “ Money,” in May, 1872; he appeared in Mr. Wilkie 
Collins’ drama, “ Man and Wife,” in February, 1873; and, at Easter, 
1874, he played Sir Peter Teazle, in “The School for Scandal.” 
On March 13, 1875, Mr. Hare opened the Court Theatre with a comedy 
by Mr. C. F. Coghlan, entitled ‘Lady Flora,” in which he appeared 
as the Duc de Chevannes. He also produced the following original plays 
at this theatre: Mr. Hamilton Aidé’s comedy, “A Nine Days’ Wonder ;” 
Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s fairy play, “ Broken Hearts ;’ Mr. Coghlan’s piece, 
“ Brothers ;” and the late Lord Lytton’s play, “The House of Darnley.” 
The following plays, in which Mr. Hare acted at the Court Theatre, may 
also be recorded : ‘‘ A Quiet Rubber,” adapted from “ La Partie de Piquet,’ 
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in which he played Lord Kilclare; “A Scrap of Paper,” adapted from 
Sardou’s “Les Pattes de Mouche,” in which he acted Archie Hamilton ; 
and ‘‘ New Menand Old Acres,” and “ The Ladies’ Battle.” On March 30, 
1878, Mr. Hare brought out Mr. Wills’ play, ‘‘ Olivia,” in which Miss 
Ellen. Terry appeared ; and on April 19, 1879, he acted Colonel Daunt, in 
“The Queen’s Shilling,” a new version, then first performed, by Mr. G. W. 
Godfrey, of “‘Le Fils de Famille,” of MM. Bayard and Bieville. On 
October 4, of the same year, he joined Mr. W. H. Kendal in the manage- 
ment of the St. James’s Theatre, appearing there on that date as the Duc 
de Richelieu, in “ Monsieur de Duc,” and as Colonel Daunt. At the same 
theatre he has also appeared as Mr. Potter, in “Still Waters Run Deep,” 
on March 13, 1880 ; as the Admiral, in “ William and Susan,” on October 9, 
1880; as Baron Croodle, in “The Money Spinner,” on January 8, 1881 ; 
as Captain Mountraffe, in “‘ Home,” on October 27 ; and as the Rev. Paul 
Dormer, in “ The Squire,” on December 29, of the same year. 


There is so much unknown, hidden talent going about the world, that, I 
think, it is our duty to try and bring it to light when one can. There are at 
present, at Boulogne-sur-Mer, three Spanish brothers, Massini by name— 
a violinist, a mandolinist, and a guitarist respectively—who play most 
exquisite trios every night—where? At the Circus! Of course they meet 
with great success, and-are recalled again and again, but they are worthy 
of a much better audience. If some enterprising impresario would engage 
them for London, they would, I am sure, make a furore everywhere. 


I have to record the first performance, at Liverpool, of two pieces of 
dramatic work not previously played on any stage. The one, a comedy, 
by Mr. A. W. Pinero, entitled “ The Rocket,” written specially for Edward 
Terry, and produced at the Prince of Wales Theatre on July 39; and the 
other a farcical pantomimic work by Mr. Melford, entitled “ Frivolity,” put 
together for the benefit of the acrobatic family of the Leopolds, who 
established themselves firmly in the favour of the Liverpudlians by their 
amusing antics in the last pantomime at the Alexandra Theatre—the play- 
house now selected for their first appearance in “ Frivolity.” Having 
little or no vaison @étre for its existence beyond the function of supplying 
Mr. Edward Terry with a congenial broad-comedy character, it is not 
‘necessary to enter into any detail of the plot of “The Rocket.” I may, 
chowever, briefly mention that the Chevalier Walkinshaw. (Mr. Edward 
Terry), having risen considerably in the world through the engagement of 
a young gitl—supposed to be his daughter—to a certain amiable and 
wealthy young gentleman, comes down “like the stick” when,.the fair 
maiden he has been passing off as his daughter and practically trading 
upon, turns out to be the only child of a Peggotty-like sort of personage, 
who, with unconscious humour, has been pathetically pervading the story 
from the beginning. The character of Walkinshaw gives Mr. Terry many 
and varied opportunities for the development of the quaint originality of 
his humour, and sufficed to keep the audience in laughter, loud and con- 
tinuous, whenever the comedian was on the stage. It may, therefore, be 
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said that “The Rocket” has fulfilled its mission. As a stage-play it has 
little merit, and its literary beauties are conspicuous by their absence. 
There is little or no wit in the dialogue, what amusement it affords being 
chiefly caused by a broad—at times even coarse—humour, and that of a 
character rather more audacious than original. The piece was moderately 
well played by the company Mr. Terry has gathered around him for the 
present provincial tour, conspicuous, by reason of her charmingly natural 
and graceful acting, being a new-comer, Miss F. Sutherland. Mr. 
Terry is fairly well supported in the burlesque which follows the comedy, 
though his many admirers in the provinces will, no doubt, miss the pre- 
sence of Miss Katie Ryan, an excellent actress, wo has frequently 
accompanied him. 


“ Frivolity” is still less worthy of consideration as a literary work than 
“The Rocket” ; but it may still be said to serve the purpose for which it has 
been thrown together, which, as I have already indicated, is to display the 
acrobatic and pantomimic abilities of the Leopolds, without having any 
similarity in story to the ‘‘ Voyage en Suisse.” It may be taken as having 
been suggested by that work, inasmuch as the incidents are all contrived so 
as to allow the Leopolds, as students, waiters, or in some other capacity, to 
show powers of entertaining. They are clever and amusing ; but hardly 
sufficiently so to keep a theatre audience interested for the three hours 
during which “ Frivolity” drags its somewhat tiresome length. 


Barry Sullivan, always a great favourite in Liverpool, had an overpowering 
ovation when he reappeared, after some years’ absence, at the Alexandra 
Theatre on August 13. The play was “ Hamlet,” the temperature about 
go° Fahr., and the audience enthusiastic in the extreme. It was very 
apparent that the Liverpool playgoers still cling to the traditional style of 
histrionic art that Barry Sullivan so thoroughly affects. Among the less 
frequently played parts in his repertoire, Mr. Sullivan has appeared as 
Benedick, and in the rarely performed “‘ Henry IV.” 


In the Grand Theatre, Islington, which was opened on Saturday, 
August 4, North Londoners have a handsome, commodious building. 
Messrs. Holt and Wilmot have made a good bid for public favour in 
starting the new house with a play by Mr. Sefton Parry, called “The 
Bright Future.” It is an interesting work, and should please the lovers of 
domestic drama. It has been capitally placed upon the stage, some of the 
scenic effects being worked upon an altogether novel plan. In Mr. Royce 
Carleton, an actor of considerable merit, Miss Lydia Cowell, a versatile 
and pleasing actress, and Miss Helen Massey, a lady who has a considerable 
command of pathos, the chief characters find good support. 


Reliable young actors are scarce enough, and I am pleased to note that 
Mr. Vincent Sternroyd—who has more than once been commended in the 
pages of this magazine—has been engaged by Miss Wallis for her pro- 
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vincial tour. Mr. Sternroyd is a young gentleman of marked ability who 
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will, no doubt, one day take his position on the stage. 





Apropos of the article on “Realism” by Mr. Philip Beck, which 
appears in this issue, the following bill for scenery and other expenses 
incurred at Drury Lane in 1715, may not be uninteresting here :— 
“Tuning the harpsicord, 5s. Painter’s bill: For painting Apollo’s 
chariot in gold, four horses, a glory, a bench of rushes, a sea, and Daphne 
turned to a tree, £7. (The managers—Cibber, Booth, and Wilks—gave 
him but £6). The timber, boards, screwes, &c., small nayles to nayle 
the cloth on. For the brass enstroonment that Apollo carys in his hand, 
four carpinders’ work, £3. Dew to the scavengers at Christmas last past, 
one quarter, £1 7s. 6d.; dew to the watch, ditto, 7s. 6d.” 


Then read the property bill of the same theatre for Saturday, February 4, 
in the same year :— 

“In ‘What d’ye Call It?’: Paid for ye hire of a couple of houndes 
from Knightsbridge, 4s.; for a paper of vermillion used on the stage, 2d, 
In ‘ Oronooko,’ for blood, 2¢., and 8 ounces of pomatum for Mr. Booth and 
Mr. Mills, 15.” 

On February 6, 1715, the property-man claimed from the Drury Lane 
management :— 

“ For a sham child, dressed, 5s.; the use of a surgeon’s box, 6d. Two 
great looking-glasses, 2s. ; a sedan, 1s.; an ice cake, 2d.; for oranges and 
aples for Mr. Bicknall, 6¢.; the use of a cobbler’s bench and tools, 6d.; 
and, for making 12 whiskers of hair, 2s.” 

































A performance of Mr. Godfrey’s comedy, “ The Parvenu,” was given by 
Mrs. Kemeys, at the Foresters’ Hall, West Cowes, on August 11. The 
representation was under Royal patronage, and was completely successful. 
Mrs. Kemeys won distinction by her admirable rendering of Lady Petti- 
grew ; and, for professional assistance, she had the support of Miss Ruth 
Francis as Gwendolen, Miss Vane Featherston as Molly Ledger, and Mr. 
Arthur Wood as Mr. Ledger. Mr. Gilbert Lloyd as Claude Glynne, and 
Captain Somerset Maxwell as the Hon. Charles Tracy, acted capitally, the 
latter gentleman also appearing to advantage, in conjunction with Mrs. 
Kemeys, in “A Husband in Clover,” which followed Mr. Godfrey’s 
comedy. 





After a brief interval, the Princess’s Theatre has been re-opened with 
“The Silver King,” and Mr. Wilson Barrett, refreshed by a much-needed 
rest, has come back to delight enthusiastic audiences by his spirited inter- 
pretation of Wilfrid Denver. Miss Eastlake is once more the heroine, and 
Mr. E. S. Willard is again the polished villain, Captain Skinner. Admir- 
able performances in their way are the Eliah Coombe of Mr. Clifford 
Cooper, and the Sam Baxter of Mr. Walter Speakman. The latter gentle- 
man, it should be remembered, is Mr. Wilson Barrett’s under-study. As 
for the Daniel Jaikes of Mr. George Barrett, it is one of the most faithful 
impersonations that can be seen at present on the London stage. 
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I am constantly being asked where copies can be obtained of such of my 
poems as are adapted for recitation, as “‘ The Midshipmite,” “ The Story of 
a Stowaway,” and others of a like kind. At last a satisfactory answer can 
be given to all inquirers about these pieces, for they have just been pub- 
lished in a handy form by Mr. Samuel French, the theatrical bookseller, at 
89, Strand. The little volume contains nearly forty selections from the 
writings of the author of the pieces mentioned. It is called “ Poems for 
Recitation,” and costs a shilling. 


The doctrine of sensibility advocated on behalf of the actor by Henry 
Irving, in his preface to the translation by Mr. Walter Herries Pollock of 
Diderot’s ‘‘ Paradoxe sur la Comédien,” reminds me of one or two anec- 
dotes on the subject that have been collected by Mr. Jacob Larwood, in 
his entertaining ‘‘ Theatrical Anecdotes.” Quintilian mentions having 
seen actors, after performing pathetic characters, weep for a time on laying 
aside their mask, and go home in tears. It is also related that in the play 
of “ Electra,” a tragedian even went so far as to bring on the stage the urn 
containing the ashes of his own.son, as an additional excitement to his 
grief. On the other hand, Mrs. Siddons was accustomed, after rushing off 
the stage, in apparently the greatest anguish, as Belvidera or Mrs. Beverley, 
to walk quietly to the green-room in perfect composure, thrusting up her 
nose enormous quantities of siuff. The same lady, after commending 
Kelly’s acting in “ The Deserter,” gravely remarked: “ But, Kelly, you _/e/ 
too much ; if you feel so strongly, you will never make an actor.” In our 
own day, M. Mounet Sully, of the Comédie Frangaise, is an instance of an 
actor who plays by feeling, and as his feelings change from day to day, he 
seldom plays the same part twice alike. This, of course, is an extreme 
case ; but it is a sign of imperfect art. When M. Emile Augier gave M. 
Sully the leading part in his drama, “ Tean de Pommeroy,” in 1873, he 
found this acting from impulses a great drawback. “Great heavens !” 
cried the exasperated author, at last, “try to have a little less genius and 
a little more talent.” 


Mr. John Dicks, of 313, Strand, is issuing, for the ridiculously small sum 
of one penny each, a series of standard plays, for which, the copyright 
having expired, there is no charge for acting. These plays are accompanied, 
when possible, by the date of first performance, and the original cast of the 
performers. 


When the Lyceum re-opens on the 2nd of June next, the opening piece 
will, in all probability, be the version, by Mr. W. G. Wills, of “ Faust,” 
which has long been in preparation. Mr. Irving will appear as Mephisto, 
and Miss Ellen Terry as Marguerite. The play possesses a strong 
domestic interest, and Mr. Irving has, it is said, a very fine part. “Faust” 
will be followed, in due course, by the long-promised revival of “ King 
Lear.” 
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From the proof sheets of Mr. Austin Brereton’s invaluable life of Henry 
Irving, I gather that the distinguished actor has played in his time six 
hundred and forty-nine characters. Of these, only sixty-one parts have 
been represented by him in London, whilst in Edinburgh, in a period of 
| less than two and a half years, he acted three hundred and forty-four parts. 
fl What would the young gentlemen, who now play three or four parts in 
twelve months, say to such a course of study and experience, I should like 
to know? 





The revival of ‘“‘M.P.” at Toole’s Theatre has, happily for Messrs. 
Robertson and Bruce, proved completely successful. Nothing could be 
better in its way than the Ruth Daybrook of Miss Gerard, a most charming 
| performance, and there is much to admire in the earnestness of Mr. E. D. 
Ward’s acting as the lover. 


(NSS) aa 


The Riddle. 


A Sone. 


| Reape a wife who is fair as the down of the swan 
And as sweet as perfume arabesque-~ 

She is called Lady Gwendoline—I am plain John, 
And a drone at a barrister’s desk. 
There’s no maid who can laugh like my beautiful wife 
! While I’m dull to the lowest degree— 

So the riddle that puzzles me during my life 
i Is—why should my wife love me—love me? 
Why should my wife love me? 












When I’m weary with toil she is witty and bright, 
And a slave to my every whim, 

So my friends in propounding the riddle delight— 

What can beauty and grace see in him? 

Ah, but look where she faces me beaming and glad, 

As she dandles our boy on her knee, 

i She can hear her babe lisping the little word—dad ! 

Ah, that’s why my wife loves me—loves me. 

i That’s why my wife loves me ! 

ARTHUR W. PiNERO. 
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MISS KATE MUNROE. 
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